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The Idiom and Vocabulary of. the Teaching 
of the Twelve Apostles." 





BY PROF. PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D. 





INCE the discovery of the Sinaitic Bible in 1859, no book has i 
created such a literary and theological sensation as the “‘ Teach- 

ing of the Twelve Apostles,” discovered and published in 1883, with 
great learning and ability, by the Nicomedian Metropolitan Bryen- 
nios, who may justly be styled the Tischendorf of the Eastern Church. . 
German, French, English, and American scholars have run a race of 
honorable rivalry in editions, translations, and comments on this 
most remarkable book. Even the popular press, secular and relig- 
ious, has manifested an unusual interest in the Didache, and every | 
sect and theological party was anxious to find in it aid and comfort ! 
for its peculiar creed, worship, polity, and discipline. For that long- | 
lost book promised to give a summary of the combined teaching of q 
the inspired Apostles in the shape of a complete manual of catecheti- | 
cal instruction and church-membership. The great interest and | 
significance of the Didache consists in filling the gap between the 
Apostolic age and the Church of the second century, and shedding | 
light on that mysterious transition period between a.D. 70-150. 
Much of its value depends of course on its age. Among the 
surest means to ascertain it is its language and vocabulary. | 
I shall briefly present the results of my study under three heads: | 
i 





_ 1 This is but an abstract of the paper presented in June, 1885, by Prof. Schaff. 
For details the reader is referred to the author’s book since published under the | 
title: Zhe Oldest Church Manual called the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles | 
(Acdax Tay Sddexa AmooréAwv). The Didache and Kindred Documents in the i 
Original, with Translations and Discussions of post-Apostolic Teaching, Baptism, : 1) 
Worship, and Discipline, and with Illustrations and Facsimiles of the Ferusalem 
Manuscript. N. York (Funk & Wagnalls), second ed. 1886, 301 pages. ¥ 
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1. The Vocabulary; 2. The Idiom; 3. The bearing of both on 
the age of composition and, by inference, on the value of the 


document.! 


I. Zhe Vocabulary. 


The Didache contains 
Its vocabulary comprises 
It has in common with New Tes- 


tament .. . Ping 
It has in common with iansadinal 
Whiters: 255) 5 REO Ss ° 


is has in common with Septnesint, 
Words not found inthe N.T.  . 

Words not found in N. T., but in 
Septuagint . . . 

Words not found in N. T,, but 
Classicals) 3. 3).% 

N. T. words used in a different 
sense. . oe a 

Sameitnnsisisetitin, oulily” itm 


New words afterwards used by 
ecclesiastical writers . . . . 


These are found in Ignatius, the Ecclesiastical Canons, the 
Apostolical Constitutions, Athanasius, Chrysostom, etc. Among this 
class the most important terms are the following : — 

éxrréracis, XVi. 6, an expansion (from éxreravvum, fo spread out). 

KooporAdvos, xvi. 4, the World-deceiver, or Antichrist, suggested 
by Matt. xxvii. 63: éxefvos 6 mAdvos, Rev. xx. 3, iva wy mAavyon Tao 
€Ovn, V. 10, & duaBoros 6 rAavOv adros. 

kupiaxy, xiv. I, used as a noun for the Lord’s Day, with the pleo- 
nastic addition rod xupiov, of the Lord,—comp. Rev. i. 10, where 
kuptaxy is used as an adjective in the same sense. 

mravOapdprytos, Vv. 2, wholly sinful. 

tymrAdpBaApos, ili. 3, lofty-eved, wanton-eyed. 

xpioréumopos, xii. 5, Christ-trafficker, Christ-monger, who makes 
godliness a means of gain. Comp. 1 Tim. vi. 5. 


2,199 words. 


552 ce 
504 “ 
“ 
479 = * 
48 


17‘ (16 of them classical). 
30 ~=—_ (16 in Septuagint). 


14 

I, mpocegoporoyew, xiv. 1; but 
von Gebhardt suggests zpoefop.., 
and is followed by Hilgenfeld, 
Harnack, and Zahn. 


16. 





1 See the book referred to, chap. xxv. 95 sqq. 











THE TEACHING OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES. 


II. Zhe Idiom. 


The idiom of the Didache is the Hellenistic dialect of the Gos- 
pels and Epistles of the New Testament. The body is Greek, the 
soul is Hebrew, the spirit is Christian. It differs from classical 
Greek and agrees with the Septuagint, the Jewish Apocrapha, and 


Philo by the infusion of Hebraisms, such as ov was 65 nb) for 
obdes, no one; mpdcwrov AapBivew (BE NW), 20 favor, to be 
partial; the designation of Friday as zapacxeuy, preparation day 
(Sabbath eve) ; day and night, for night and day, etc. The sentences 
are built up according to the laws of Hebrew parallelism such as we 
find in the sapiential literature and in the Sermon on the Mount. 
Altogether the style of the Didache most strongly resembles that of 
the Gospel of Matthew, from which the writer, without naming it, 
borrows about twenty passages, more or less closely. Among these 
quotations and reminiscences is the whole Lord’s Prayer, as given in 
Matt. vi., with only four slight departures, namely, év 7@ ovpav@ for 
év tois ovpavois, the omission of ris before ys, the singular riv 
éetAnv for ra seAynpara, and the addition of the doxology (yet 
without the Bac‘). 

On the other hand, the style and language of the Didache differs 
from the post-Apostolic and patristic Greek by these Hebraisms 


(which soon disappeared except in Scripture quotations), and by the . 


absence of technical ecclesiastical and dogmatic terms, or later 
meanings of New Testament terms. Z.g., xe:porovéw in classical 
writers and in the New Testament means # stretch out the hand 
(x«ip), or to vote by show of hands, hence to elect, to appoint (see 
Acts xiv. 23; 2 Cor. viii. 19), and is used in the same sense in the 
Didache (xv. 1) ; but in the Apostolical Constitutions and the Apos- 
tolical Canons, it means 40 ordain. Hence the Apostolical Consti- 
tutions in the parallel passage (vii. 31) substitute apoxepicac$: for 


Xelporovycare. 
III. Zhe Age of the Didache. 


The bearing of these linguistic facts upon the question of the 
' age is in favor of the greatest antiquity. They point to the second 
half of the first century. There is nothing in the vocabulary and 
language of the Didache which might not have been written by a 
Jewish-Christian contemporary of the Apostles and Evangelists. 
The few words which do not occur in the New Testament were 
‘either in classical or Hellenistic use at the time, or coined from New 
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Testament ideas and words (as xoopomrAdvos, xpioréurropos, and zravOa- 
paprntos), and hence they readily passed into patristic usage. 

This conclusion is sustained by the contents of the Didache. It 
betrays throughout apostolical and post-Apostolic surroundings. To 
judge from the argument of silence, it was written before the con- 
clusion of the New Testament canon, before the Pauline theology 
had pervaded the Church, before the existence of annual church 
festivals, before the heresies of Ebionism and Gnosticism, before the 
establishment of episcopacy as distinct from the presbyterate, before 
any dogmas were formulated, and before a distinct creed, such as 
the Apostles’ Creed, or any of the ante-Nicene rules of faith was 
required from the baptismal candidates. 

The Didache, moreover, presupposes and clearly exhibits the most 
primitive state of catechetical teaching, worship, and discipline. The 
eucharist and agape were still one feast, as in the first Epistle to the 
Corinthians. The eucharistic prayers and thanksgiving, in chaps. 
ix., x., and xi., are the simplest liturgical prayers, and far shorter than 
those contained in the Clementine and other liturgies, of the Nicene 
age. The bishops are still identical with the presbyters, as in the 
Acts, in the Pastoral Epistles, and in Phil. i. 1. A secondary class 
of Apostles or travelling Evangelists carry on the spread of the 
Gospel among the unconverted. The prophets in the New Testa- 
ment sense preach, exhort, and comfort the converts, and likewise 
move from place to place, or are settled in a particular locality ; 
while bishops and deacons, elected and supported by the pecple, 
attend to the wants of local churches. 

All these considerations would lead us up almost to the middle 
of the first century, or at all events to the time of the destruction 
of Jerusalem (which is not alluded to either as a future or as a past 
event). 

But on the other hand, the Gospel of Matthew was already in 
existence, for the Didache is chiefly built on it, and we can hardly 
put that Gospel before a.p. 60 or 66. The Didachographer seems 
also to have some slight acquaintance with Luke and Acts and some 
epistles of Paul. He uses a number of phrases which are charac- 
teristically Johannean, as “ Holy Father,” “ eternal life,” “to be per- 
fected in love.” The chief argument in favor of the fos¢-Apostolic 
origin of the work is the extreme improbability that an anonymous 
writer should have undertaken to summarize the teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles during their lifetime. It is true James the Elder, 
Peter, Paul, and James the Lord’s Brother died martyrs before the 
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destruction of Jerusalem ; but Philip and John survived that event, 
and the beloved disciple saw the closing years of the first century. 

We may therefore safely assign the Didache to a Jewish-Christian 
disciple of the Apostles, probably of Palestine or Syria, between a.p. 
80 and 100. 

The author must be ranked with the Apostolical Fathers so-called, 
Clement of Rome, Polycarp, Barnabas, and Hermas, and the Didache 
will hereafter be treated in every work on the Canon and in every 
- church history as one of the most important and interesting docu- 
ments of the post-Apostolic age. 
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On SaOjen in Heb. ix. 16, 17.7 


BY PROF. FREDERIC GARDINER, D.D. 


HE Authorized Version translates dia6qxy by covenant twenty 
times in the New Testament, in seven of which it puts Zsza- 
ment in the margin, and thirteen times by éstament. These transla- 
tions are, therefore, almost exactly balanced: thirteen times it is 
testament, and thirteen times it is covenant, with covenant in the text 
and ¢estament in the margin in the seven remaining instances. The 
Revision has considerably modified this. In ten of the passages in 
which the translation ¢estament appears in the Authorized Version 
without marginal note (Matt. xxvi. 28; Mk. xiv. 24; Luke xxii. 20; 
1 Cor. xi. 253; 2 Cor. iii. 6, 14; Heb. ix. 20; Rev. xi. 19), the 
Revision has substituted covenant in the text and put ¢s¢ament in the 
margin; in three others (Heb. ix. 15 4s, 20), it has substituted 
covenant with the marginal note, “The Greek word here used signifies 
both covenant and testament” ; and in the two verses under consider- 
ation it has placed the same note in the margin, while retaining 
testament in the text. It has also omitted the marginal reading 
testament in three places (Rom. ix. 4; Gal. iv. 24; Heb. xiii. 20). 
On the other hand, it has inserted this marginal reading in five others 
(Heb. viii. 8, g dis, 10, x. 16), all of them in the Ep. to the Hebrews. 
The Revision has, therefore, on the whole, favored the translation 
covenant more than the Authorized Version. The wishes of the 
American company of the Revisers went much farther. They say, 
“Let the word ‘testament’ be everywhere changed to ‘covenant’ 
(without an alternate in the margin) except in Heb. ix. 15-17.” 

It may be assumed that most American scholars will agree with the 
positive part of this note. The exception has been debatable ground 
always ; and it is the object of this paper to present some facts in 
regard to the proper translation here. The versions of Wyclif, 
Tyndale, Cranmer, as well as those of Geneva and Rheims, all have 
testament, following the Vulgate ¢estamentum. Yet testamentum 
must have been used in the Vulgate in a modified sense ; for it trans- 
lates the Hebrew YQ and LXX da6yjxy in places where it could 





1 Read in June, 1885. 
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not possibly mean wi//, as e¢.g., Ps. Ixxxiii. (LXX Ixxxii.) 5, the 
enemies of God “have consulted together with one consent: they 
are confederate (have made a covenant) against thee.” 

The various commentators have been much divided in their inter- 
pretations. A few, as Hoffman, have adopted the primary meaning 
of d:abnxn, of something appointed, an ordinance, dispositio, as com- 
prehending both meanings, and have urged that the Hebrew ®}"3\ 
and its LXX translation must have this meaning in many passages, 
especially where the divine law is described as a covenant. Others, 
like Bloomfield, maintain that while the author means to use the word 
in its common scriptural sense of covenant, he yet has in mind also 
the classical sense of ¢estamen?, and really employs the word in a 
double sense. Several other shades of meaning have also been sug- 
gested to meet the difficulty ; but as my object here is not to explain 
the views of the different commentators, but merely to illustrate the 
difference of view among them, it will be more convenient to classify 
them in only two divisions, as they favor essentially the one or the 
other principal meaning. Many of them, on the one side or 
the other, are extremely positive that only their interpretation is 
possible. For the interpretation ¢estament, then, we have Chrysostom, 
Theodoret, Luther, Calvin, Beza, Wolff, Grotius (often quoted on the 
other side), Bengel, Rosenmiiller, Kopp, Kuinoel, Stuart, Arnaud, 
Webster and Wilkinson, Wordsworth, Conybeare, Alford, Ltineman, 
Moll (in Lange), and Delitzsch, with many others. 

For covenant may be cited Codurcus, Michaelis, Cramer, Paulus, 
Seb. Schmidt, Ebrard, Bleek, Pierce, McKnight, Sykes, Doddridge, 
Tholuck, Tait, Turner, Capellus, Bloomfield, Kay (in Speakers’ Com.)» 
Angus (in Schaff?’s Pop. Com.), and Moulton (in Edicot?s Com. for 
Eng. Readers), and many more. 

In view of this array of names on either side, the true interpreta- 
tion may fairly be considered an open question; and it cannot be 
amiss to review the various considerations bearing upon its determi- 
nation. 

The general purpose of the Epistle is to show the superiority of the 
Christian to the older dispensation, and in the course of the argument 
both dispensations are continually treated as covenants, the old and 
the new. The repeated citation in chap. viii. 8-12, and chap. x. 16, 
17 of the promise in Jeremiah xxxi. 31-34, “ The days come, saith 
the Lorn, that I will make a new covenant with the house of Israel, 
and with the house of Judah: not according to the covenant that I 
made with their fathers, . . . which my covenant they brake,”’ etc., 
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is evidence of this. So, also, is the general use of the word d:a6jxy, 
which occurs seventeen times in this epistle, and by almost unanimous 
consent is used for the most part in the sense of covenant. Accord- 
to the analysis of Delitzsch, chap. vii. 1-x. 18 forms the “ second 
part or central main division of the Epistle,” relating to the High- 
priesthood of Christ. This is subdivided into three sections, the 
first of which (vii. 1-25) relates to the Melchisedecan character of 
his priesthood ; the second (vii. 26-ix. 12), to the relation between 
his priesthood and that of Aaron; while the third and last (ix. 13- 
x. 18), including our passage, treats of “The eternal and absolute 
High-priesthood of Christ, and its final operation superseding all the 
types and shadows of the law.” In this culminating portion of the 
argument of the Epistle, we should certainly expect to find the main 
thought of the whole—the contrast between the two covenants — 
brought to light. Accordingly, even Delitzsch (who translates duabjKxy 
testament in the passage before us) thus analyzes the verses in ques- 
tion: “ His [Christ’s] death is the consecration of a new covenant 
and of the things in heaven.” So much for the general scope of the 
argument. 

Coming now to the immediate context, verse 15 reads, “and for 
this cause He is the mediator of a new d:a6jxy, in order that, a death 
having taken place for the propitiation of the transgressions under the 
first 5ua0jKn, they which have been called may receive the promise of 
the eternal inheritance.” Much depends on the meaning of 8:08j«n 
in this verse. Many, even of the commentators who adopt sestament 
in the two following verses, retain covenant here. Even Delitzsch, who 
does not, confesses that “ here the very use of the word peairns shows 
that the writer of this Epistle has the ordinary meaning of "33 in 
view. Whenever d:a6jxy and peoirys are used together, the peoirys 
must be (as St. Paul may be said to have ruled at Gal. iii. 20), not of 
one only (évds), but a middle person between two others, acting in 
the way of giving and taking on both sides, and therefore necessarily 
partaking of the character of each; z.¢., in this case must be both 
human and divine ; not merely acting as God’s representative towards 
men, but standing between both parties and so uniting them. We 
ought therefore properly to have translated here, for shis cause He is 
the mediator of a new covenant; but prefer to keep the old render- 
ing, “ testament,” because the notion of d:abjxy = PS, covenant, 
though here retained, passes over in the following sentence into that 
of a testamentary disposition = the talmudic terms MIS, “SR"%.” 
I have quoted thus at length from Delitzsch, because he is one of 
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the ablest and fairest advocates of the sense of “estament. It will be 
observed that he confesses both, in his analysis, that covenant is the 
main idea .of the whole passage, and that this would be the proper 
translation of d:a8.j;xn here, but for what he conceives to be the con- 
straint put upon him in the following verses. 

It will be well, therefore, to pause here to inquire if the sense of 
testament is the natural one in this verse. Now, certainly d:aOj«ys 
kouwvys is an expression, here as often, for the whole Christian dispen- 
sation ; and confessedly the ordinary Scriptural representation of that 
dispensation is in the light of a covenant between God and man, and 
not in that of a will. Then the use of peoirns, as Delitzsch has so well 
shown, distinctly requires the sense of covenant. A mediator of a 
will would be a strange and harsh, if not an impossible, expression ; a 
mediator of a covenant is something with which all men are familiar. 
Again, the zpary d:a6j«Ky is never spoken of in Scripture as a will, but 
many scores of times as a covenant. The attempt to force upon it 
the sense of wi//, by means of the term inheritance, so often used in 
regard to it, is a conspicuous failure. Jnheritance is always used in 
respect of man, and expresses, by means of a simple figure, his com- 
ing into possession of desirable things. It is never used in respect to 
God. God gives an “ inheritance ” to his people, but he is never said 
to make a will, a testamentary disposition, in favor of his people. 
An excellent instance of its use is in Ps. cxxvii. 3, “ Lo, children are 
an heritage of the Lorp: and the fruit of the womb is his reward.” 
Still further, as Delitzsch and others allow, “the notion of a testament, 
i.¢., of a disposition of property made by a man in his lifetime, to 
have effect only after his death, is one foreign to Israelite antiquity.” 
This point should be emphasized. The writer was a Hebrew, and 
was writing to Hebrews on matters concerning the superseding of 

' their cherished dispensation. It is almost inconceivable that here, in 
the very climax of his argument, he should suddenly have introduced 
“an Hellenic conception” of this extremely familiar word, —a con- 
ception to which neither he nor they were accustomed, and which it 
may be doubted whether they could have understood. It is evident 
that the passage in Jeremiah already referred to, and twice quoted in 
this Epistle, was prominent in the mind of the writer; and when he 

contrasts the old and new dispensations, it is altogether likely to be in 
the form in which they are there contrasted ; but the contrast there 
is evidently and coniessedly between the old and the new covenants. 

And, finally, it is plain from verses 18-20 that the sanction of the old 

covenant by blood, recorded in Ex. xxiv. 5-8, was especially in view 
in this particular passage. 
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All these reasons would be incomplete without a careful examina- 
tion of the word d:a9y«n itself. The general usage in classical Greek 
is unquestionably that of ‘estament, or will, the disposition of property 
by the owner, to take effect after his own death. This meaning is too 
well established to require references ; but that it also sometimes bore 
the sense of covenant is plain from a passage in Aristophanes (Aves 
438: iv py SidBwrrai y oid d:aOqKyv eyot). The ordinary classical 
sense, however, is incontrovertible. Later in the xowy the meaning 
was changed. Philo uses both the singular and the plural in the sense 
of covenant.!_ Sophocles defines the word primarily as “= ovv jxy, 
L. fedus, covenant.” He gives as a secondary meaning, the sacred 
books of the Jews or Christians, as the case may be ; and only, as a 
third, with a single reference, zw7//. All his references to the Ecclesi- 
astical writers are for the sense of covenant, though it is certainly used 
in the other sense by Chrysostom and Theodoret. Hesychius, prob- 
ably towards the close of the fourth century, — but whether Pagan or 
Christian, is disputed, — defines the word cvvwpocia = oaths, and 
adds that it is singular, and “they did not say in the plural ras 8067- 
cas.” Suidas, of very uncertain age, but perhaps of the twelfth cen- 
tury, gives both meanings. Cremer, in his Bibdico-Theological Lex., 
discusses at length the meaning of FR", reaching the conclusion 
that it “signifies, primarily, she covenant relation into which God has 
entered, or will enter, with Israel; then, the relation into which Israel 
enters with God; ... and correspondingly, next, the twofold and 
mutual relationship; thus, finally, the stipulations or promises which 
are given as signs, which set forth and embody the covenant, in which 
the covenant is expressed.” He recognizes that the LXX use 8:a0«y 
almost universally as the translation of FR"™\S, even suggesting that 
they designed “to use aspecial word for a special biblical expression” ; 
but he is wrong in saying that Philo a/ways uses dia6jxy in the sense 
of testament, however he may generally have done so. In the New 
Testament, however, he singularly. maintains that, while “it is ques- 
tionable ” “ whether the meaning /es¢ament can be retained in a// the 
N. Test. texts,” “it seems best to take this as the meaning of the word 
throughout the Epistle” to the Hebrews. This opinion is so singular, 
and so much in opposition to his own evidence, that it is sufficient 
simply to mention it. 

It is time to look for ourselves at the Scriptural use of the word. 
AwOyxn occurs in the LXX (besides two various readings) three hun- 





1 De mutatione nominum. Fol. 814. E. Ed. Col. 1613. 
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dred and six times, always in the sense of covenant. ‘Twenty-seven 
of them are in the apochryphal books ; three others are inserted where 
there is nothing in the Hebrew ; in six cases it stands for other Hebrew 
words ; and in the remaining two hundred and seventy it is the trans- 
lation of FS. Conversely, FS, except in three instances 
(easily explained as accidental), is always translated by d:a0j«y in the 
LXX. The convertibility of the two words is therefore preserved in 
the LXX with unusual fidelity. The uniform and undoubted meaning 
of the word in the Greek of the older Scriptures, so familiar to the 
writer and the readers of the Epistle to the Hebrews, was covenant; 
and, although used in them more than three hundred times, it never 
bears any other sense. In the New Testament it is used thirty-three 
times. In the great majority of these, outside of our passage, there 
is a general agreement that it should be translated covenant. In face 
of such a strongly established wsws doguendi, any other translation can 
be admitted here only on the most cogent reasons. So far as verse 15 
is concerned, there seems to be no reason at all, except what may be 
derived from the use in verses 16, 17, where it is in question. It 
seems but reasonable, therefore, to retain in verse 15 the otherwise 
uniform sense of covenant. 

The following context needs but a brief examination. Arafjxn 
itself does not occur in ver. 18, but is necessarily to be supplied in 
connection with zpéry, which, if the old dispensation is to be 
regarded as a covenant, and not as a “estamenté, must necessarily be 
translated the first covenant; and that it is to be so regarded, the 
whole representation of it, both in the old and the new revelation, 
testifies. In ver. 20, however, the word does occur: “This is the 
blood rijs diabjxys (in the Revised Version, ‘ of the covenant’) which 
God hath commanded to you-ward.” Delitzsch would here again 
render ¢estamen?, urging in its favor the change of the verb from the 
dueDero of the LXX to évereiAaro, which he says “is the ordinary 
LXX rendering for F""3 Mig. and the post-biblical term for a 


testament or will is N38.” We confess that the force of this argu- 
=< 


ment is not obvious to us. ‘“ Post-biblical” Hebrew is too late to 
bear very much upon the matter, and where the LXX have used 
évré\Aowat in connection with Sajxn, as in Deut. xxix. 1 (“the 
words of the covenant which the Lord commanded Moses”) and Ps. 
cx. [cxi.] 9 (“ He hath commanded his covenant forever”), the sense 
is, unquestionably covenant. The fact is that while dcarOnys is the 
verb most commonly used in connection with d:aPyxy, torn also 
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occurs frequently; and occasionally others, as ouvreAomar (Jer. 
xxiv. 8), ovvadw (Dan xi. 30), and ovyri@yys (in 1 Mac. xi. g). But 
whatever the verb, d:a9j«y always retains the uniform sense of cove- 
nant, and this in the few instances in which évréAXopa: occurs. But 
even if this were not so, it must have this signification here. The 
whole reference in vers. 19, 20, is to Ex. xxiv., which describes the 
solemn sanction of the covenant made by God with his people, con- 
firmed by the sprinkling of the blood of the victims. As it is impos- 
sible that the word can have any other sense in Exodus, it is, to say 
the least, in the highest degree improbable that it should have any 
other in this passage which describes the transaction there recorded. 
In the New Testament dvari@nps has the sense of appoint in Luke 
xxii. 29 dis. Elsewhere (Acts iii. 25 ; Heb. viii. 10; here, and x. 16), 
it is used only in connection with d:aA7Ky. 

The result thus far reached is, then, that the universal usage 
of the LXX, at least, the general usage of the New Testament, 
the general course of the argument, and the immediate context, 
both before and after, require that dia8q«n in vers. 16 and 17 
should be understood in the sense of covenan?¢, unless there is 
some insuperable objection in these verses themselves. Such ob- 
jection is supposed by many to exist; but, before examining it, it 
may be well to note the connection between these verses and the 
verses before and after. Ver. 16 is introduced with drov yap diaOyxy ; 
and it is, therefore, almost of necessity that d:a9yxy should have the 
same sense here as in the previous verse. This is generally recog- 
nized, and, as already said, many commentators who adopt /es/ament 
in vers. 16, 17, find themselves constrained to adopt it also in ver. 
15; but we have already seen that this is a confusedly forced mean- 
ing there, and, if covenant be the natural meaning there, the same 
argument should lead to its recognition also here. In the same way 
ver. 18, which follows, is introduced by d9ev ovd’ 4 zpory, and if 
}) mpory naturally means, as we have seen it does, “he first covenant, 
then d:a6j«y in our verses must also mean covenant. It would be 
almost unbearable to give different senses to the word on the two 
sides of the intervening 60ev; otherwise we should have the argument, 
‘* A testament is of no force while the testator lives, and therefore the 
Mosaic covenant was not ratified without blood.” The author of this 
Epistle can hardly be accused of such reasoning. The word must 
have the same meaning throughout the passage, unless either we 
should adopt the generally discredited theory of Hoffman, that there 
is a conscious play upon two possible meanings, or else regard these 
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two verses as parenthetical, and connect ver. 18 immediately with 
ver. 15, as Kuinoel and Stuart have done ; but, as Turner has shown, 
this is inadmissible. 


There are, however, several terms in these verses themselves which 
are thought by many to require the introduction here of the unusual 
sense of fesfament. There is mention of a Odvaros, and that a @avaros 
tod SiaGepevov. There is also the statement that the d:a6yxy is of force 
émi vexpots, with the question, according to the Revision, “ for doth it 
ever avail while the testator (6 d:aféuevos) liveth?” It is urged that 
these various terms clearly indicate some transaction which has force 
only after the death of the one making it, and that they therefore 
determine the sense of d:a6yxy here to be ¢estament. On the other 
hand, it is contended that among all ancient nations, and especially 
among the Hebrews, solemn covenants were usually ratified by sacri- 
fices, and that the death here referred to is that of the victims con- 
firming the covenant. The crucial expressions which must determine 
between these views are 6 d:a0<zpévos and ézi vexpois. 

The verb duariOnps is very frequently used in connection with 
Sta6yxy in the LXX and always of one or both the parties making a 
covenant. The participle happens to occur but once, and that in the 
accusative plural, in Ps. xlix. (Heb. 1.) 5. “Gather his saints 
together unto him, rots d:aricpevous thy SiabjKyy airod éxi Ovaiats, 
those that have made a covenant with him over (or upon) sacrifices.” 
_ The verb, in other forms, is frequent in the LXX, occurring 80 times. 
In 72 instances it is the translation of m2, and in all but four of 


these it is used with d.a6yxy, and even in these few exceptions it is 
connected with Adyos or wAdKes in such a way as to have a similar 
meaning. The Old Testament meaning of the two words taken 
together, diarevac or diatiBecGar diaOjxyv is therefore unquestionably 
to make a covenant, the same sense which the phrase bears in Aris- 
tophanes: But there is no trace of d:ariOyu being used in the LXX 
in the sense of make a will, The literal translation of ver. 16 must 
therefore be, “ for when a d:axy is, there must of necessity be the 
death of its maker.” The question is, what is intended by the word 
maker? \t occurs again in the next verse (17), “for a d:aOjxy is of 
force over the dead: for doth it ever avail while the maker liveth?” 
(I have here taken the margin of the Revised Version ; for its text 
“where there hath been a death”’ is rather a paraphrase than a trans- 
lation of éxi vexpots.) Now what does éi vexpots mean? Under any 
interpretation it must refer essentially to the same thing as d:cO<povos, 
and there is a certain difficulty in the change from the singular to the 
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plural. If #es‘ament be adopted as the sense of d:a6yxy, this difficulty 
is very great. In that case, either we should read ézi vexpo, or else 
diaOjxy and d:aBepevos as well as the connected verbs should be in the 
plural. This obvious point is too much overlooked. There can be 
but one testator to one testament. The proposition that “ where a 
testament is, there must of necessity be the death of the testator, for 
a testament is of force over the dead, since it has no force while the 
testator liveth,” might be expressed either in the singular or in the 
plural throughout, but scarcely by a combination of the two. This 
difficulty seems to me so great as to suggest that there must be some 
other interpretation. Is there any other by which it can be avoided? 

It is at least greatly lessened by the adoption of covenant as the. 
uniform sense of 8:06j«y throughout the passage. Under all ancient, 
and especially under Hebrew customs, covenants were confirmed over 
sacrificial victims. There were usually several of these, as in Gen. xv. 
7-173 xxi. 28-32; Ex. xxiv. 5-8; and yet they were regarded col- 
lectively as one sacrifice, and especially in the last passage, which is 
the one referred to in vers. 19, 20, their blood is spoken of in the singu- 
lar. If, then, dcaféuevos may be understood of the victim which 
‘“‘ makes,” in the sense of confirms or ratifies the covenant, there will 
be no difficulty. Undoubtedly this is an unusual sense, just as it 
would be to speak of the seal upon a deed as that which “ makes” or 
gives validity to the deed ; but it is not an unnatural or forced sense. 
It is certainly less foreign to Scriptural usage than that of ‘es¢a/or. 
There is an especial reason why it should be used here. In the verse 
immediately preceding (ver. 15) Christ is spoken of both as the Medi- 
ator and Sin-offering of the new covenant, and in the close of the 
chapter the same double idea is prominent. It is perfectly natural, 
therefore, that the same double idea of Christ as both the victim and 
the “maker” of the covenant should appear here, and the victim 
should be called 6 diaépevos. — 

It is also urged that 6 vexpds used absolutely can refer only to the 
human dead. But there is nothing to require its being taken as a 
masculine. It may as well be neuter, which could be used indiffer- 
ently of “ carcasses in general, whether of men or beasts.” The idea 
of the death of a sacrificial victim has already been presented in ver. 
15, although in that case it was a sin-offering, and that of our Lord him- 
self: “He is the Mediator of the new covenant, that by means of 
death, for the redemption of the transgressions that were under the 
first covenant,” etc. But this idea of the death of a sacrificial victim in 
order to the existence of the new, and the effectiveness of the old cove- 
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nant having once been introduced, it was altogether natural to pass on 
to the general necessity of sacrifice in the establishment of any solemn 
covenant; and from this again to refer to the sacrificial blood by 
which the old covenant had been ratified and sealed. It all holds 
together in one consecutive train of thought; it would be strangely 
dislocated by the introduction of the idea of a testament and death of 
the testator. Of course the new covenant is here looked upon, like 
the old, as made between God and man; our Lord is represented 
both as the Mediator of this covenant (ver. 15) and as the sacrificial 
victim by whose death it is ratified (vers. 16,17). But.in this double 
representation there is nothing harsh, any more than in ver. 15 itself, 
where he appears at once as the Mediator and as the Sin-offering 
through whom alone the new covenant is possible. On any other 
interpretation it is difficult to see the application to the subject in 
hand of the reference in vers. 18-20 to the sacrificial blood sanctioning 
the old covenant recorded in Ex. xxiv., and yet these verses are con- 
nected with those under consideration by 602. 

To sum up, then, the reasons for the two interpretations : — For 
the sense of /es¢ament it is urged, that the author having spoken in 
ver. 15 of “the promise of an eternal inheritance,” only available by 
means of a death, here turns from the ordinary scriptural sense of 
d:a9jxy to the common classical sense of festament. Three arguments 
are used in support of this: (1) That ver. 16, being a general prop- 
osition, can scarcely be affirmed of a covenant, while it is true of a 
will. There is a certain force in this ; but if our view of covenant be 
restricted to solemn covenants, such as are here only in view, the 
proposition, according to Hebrew usage, will be true also of them. 
And (2) that ézi vexpots can be used only of the human dead. But, 
as we have seen, if taken in the neuter, it need not thus be limited, 
and the fact that it is in the plural seems to exclude its reference to 
the singular d:a0¢yevos, if understood as a testator, with the verbs in the 
singular. (3) Avaféuevos is never used of the victim confirming a 
covenant. But neither is it ever used in all Scripture of a testator, and 
the sense of the “maker” of a covenant, though somewhat figurative, 
is not in any case inapt as applied to the victim by which it is ratified, 
while here it has a special propriety, and is in accordance with the 
context. Undoubtedly, the first and last of these arguments do give 
rise to a certain amount of difficulty about the interpretation of cove- 
nant; but the second, fairly considered, leads the other way. Still, 
the difficulties, such as they are, must be admitted. They seem to 
me to be completely overborne by the weight of the arguments on the 
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other side. (1) The invariable and extremely frequent use of the 
word 8:a9jxy in the Old Testament is covenant. In the New Testa- 
ment, also, this is admittedly its usual sense, and, unless this passage 
forms an exception, may well be considered its uniform meaning. 
(2) The notion of a testamentary disposition of property was unfa- 
miliar to the Hebrews, to whom this Epistle was addressed, and is 
very unlikely to have here been suddenly introduced in the most 
important part of an argument to the Hebrews. (3) The argument 
from the immediate context is very strong. In the preceding verse, 
covenant is admittedly the more natural sense, and in the following 
verses d:aQyxy refers to the solemn covenant described in Ex. xxiv. 
(4) The death of a victim has been immediately associated with the 
idea of a covenant in ver. 15, and is again in vers. 18-20; and in 
the latter its blood seems to be considered necessary to the force of the 


‘'. covenant. It was natural, therefore, that it should be also in view in 


the intervening verses. (5) The whole passage is closely connected 
with the record of a covenant between God and man, solemnly ratified 
by the blood of victims, as recorded in Ex. xxiv. 5-8. (6) The men- 
tion of Christ as both the maker and the ratifying victim of the cove- 
nant is quite in accordance with the context, the plural in reference 
to the victim being used as in ver. 23. (7) The whole thought of 
the Epistle regards the new dispensation, the especial subject of these 
verses, as a covenant in fulfilment of the prophecy in Jer. xxxi. 31-34, 
where it is described under this term. And, (8) still further, the 
entire Scriptural view of both the old and the new dispensations, which 
it is the object of this Epistle to compare, is that they were covenants 
between God and man. 

In view of all these reasons, and particularly in view of the com- 
bined force of them taken together, it seems to me that the true 
rendering of dSafnxn here, as everywhere else in Scripture, must be 
“covenant.” That there are some difficulties in this interpretation is 
not denied ; but they are not greater than are often encountered in 
the interpretation of difficult passages, and are wholly overborne by 
the weight of the argument in its favor. 


Nore. 


In the foregoing discussion no special notice has been taken of 
the use of Say in Gal. iii. 15,17; yet that passage has such points 
of resemblance to the passage in Hebrews that it may well be referred 
to in this connection. The Revision and the A. V. differ but little in 
their rendering, both translating Sia6qjxn by covenant. In the former 
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vs. 15 reads, “ Though it be but a man’s covenant, yet when it hath 
been confirmed, no man maketh it void, or addeth thereto” ; vs. 17, 
“A covenant confirmed beforehand by God, the law, which came 
four hundred and thirty years after, doth not disannul, so as to make 
the promise of none effect.” There is so general an agreement among 
commentators (though there are exceptions), that covenant is the 
meaning here, that it does not seem necessary to argue the point. 
Notably, this sense is adopted here by Lightfoot and others who 
would read “es¢ament in Heb. ix. Yet the passage contains the same 
ideas of the inviolability of the da@y«y and of the necessity of a 
Mediator (vs. 19, 20), and in general of the superiority of this 
8:00 yxy to that which went before. It does not contain the peculiar 
difficulties of Heb. ix., and thus shows that, apart from those diffi- 
culties, there would probably be the same general agreement in 
reading covenant there also. Are those difficulties sufficient to re- 
quire a wholly exceptional translation ? 
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A Hebrew Manuscript’ 





BY PROF. H. G. MITCHELL, PH.D. 





FEW days ago I was told that a gentleman of Boston had in 
his possession a Hebrew Bible twenty-five hundred years old. 
I could not, of course, accept these figures, but my curiosity was so 
excited by the report that I at once took steps to obtain access to 
the book. The gentleman in question proved to be Mr. David Pul- 
sifer, a well-known antiquarian, who received me with the utmost 
cordiality, and showed me his treasure without hesitation. I found 
it a manuscript of the Hebrew Pentateuch, apparently old, but by 
no means as old as I had heard. From Mr. Pulsifer and others I 
gathered all that I could concerning its history, and finally took the 
pains to collate it with the text found in Kennicott’s Bible. 

The manuscript was brought to America in 1865 by the Rev. J. 
W. Massie, D.D., LL.D., an English Congregationalist, who was a 
delegate to the National Conference of Congregational Churches 
held in that year. This gentleman, however, was merely the agent 
of an English lady to whom the manuscript then belonged. There 
accompanied it a letter, not now accessible, which is doubtless the one 
from which an extract is given in an editorial in the Congregationalist 
of Jan. 5, 1866. I take the liberty of copying this extract entire : — 


“ During a journey through Holland in quest of literary varieties and curiosi- 
ties, particularly of the biblical and classical description, I accidentally heard, 
while traveling in the ¢reckschuyt from Leyden to Harlem, in conversation with 
a French gentleman, that there was in Amsterdam a very ancient and curious MS. 
in the Hebrew language, written on leather prior to the invention of vellum or 
parchment. He could give me no information as to where it was, further than 
its being in the possession of a Jew in Amsterdam, who was not a dealer in 
books, but was willing to sell it to a liberal purchaser. On my return to Amster- 
dam I took the following method of discovering it, being fearful of advertising 
for it lest the possessor should insist on an -exorbitant price. I employed two 
itinerant Jews and a Jewess, who got their living by selfing lace to travelers, to 
inquire among the Jews of Amsterdam if they had any curious Hebrew Bibles 
or antiquities of any kind, and promised a liberal reward if they found any great 
curiosities. The next day came the important news from the Jewess that she had’ 
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found the greatest curiosity in the world, viz., a beautiful MS. of the whole Law, 
on one roll, above two thousand years old. She took me into the Jews’ quarter, 
where, in the house of Mynheer Metz, one of the first houses in the silk trade in 
Amsterdam, I found this MS. It had been most religiously kept, even with super- 
stitious veneration, in an antique wood case made for this one roll. He gave me 
the following account of it: ‘Some time back one of the oldest and most re- 
spectable Jewish families from Hungary came through Amsterdam on their way to 
England. They liad been very rich, but were now very much reduced, and were 
going to England to endeavor to restore their fortune.. When they arrived in 
this city their cash failed, and they offered to leave this roll if I would advance 
them sufficient money to prosecute their journey to England, stating that it had 
been in their family from time immemorial; but they could trace their posses- 
sion of it more than eight hundred years; that it had regularly descended from 
father to son; and that they had no doubt of its having been in their possession 
from the time it was written, which must have been about eighteen hundred 
years, as they were never written on leather after the invention of vellum or 
parchment. They hoped to redeem it in two years at farthest, but as they did 
not do so, it leaves me at full liberty to dispose of it.’” 


Dr. Dexter says further, probably on the authority of Dr. Massie :— 


“This was about 1815. The English gentleman purchased’ the roll, and in 
1821 offered it to Oxford, which at last decided not to purchase, because they 
had a MS. Pentateuch, which seemed to be nearly identical. Subsequently the 
Bodleian Library and the British Museum declined it only on the same ground. 
Fifty years ago a clergyman who married the daughter of Dr. Edward Williams, 
author of 4 Defense of Modern Calvinism, etc.. and who died at the head of 


Rotherham College in Yorkshire, purchased it for £120. It is now the property 


of his widow, who is far advanced in years, and desires to realize from it.” 


The manuscript was for some time in the hands of Dr. Anderson 
of the American Board, who finally, after Yale and perhaps other 
institutions had declined to purchase it, sold it to Mr. D. C. Coles- 
worthy of this city for $100 in gold, or $140 in currency. This 
gentleman afterward sold it to Mr. W. H. Piper and Mr. W. E. 
Woodward for $300. Mr. Woodward offered it in his catalogue, 
Bibliotheca Americana, 1869, for not less than $500, but it was later 
purchased of Mr. Piper by Mr. Pulsifer for $165. This is all that I 
can at present say about the past of the manuscript. 

I have made as careful an examination of it as one could who had 
little or no experience in such matters, with the following result : — 

It is in the form of a roll a hundred and forty-eight feet and four 
inches long, and about two feet wide. To form this roll no fewer than 
seventy-one skins — Indian goat or sheep, says an expert in leather 
—were used. The shortest of these skins is eighteen, the longest 
’ thirty-three, inches in length. ‘There are three, four, or five columns 
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on each of the skins. These columns are eighteen inches long, and 
from four and five-eighths to seven and three-eighths inches wide. 
The usual width is about five inches. The widest of the columns 
is found at the fifteenth chapter of Exodus. The columns are sepa- 
rated by a space about an inch and a half in width. The lower 
margin is about three and a half, the upper about two and a half, 
inches wide. The number of columns in the manuscript is two 
hundred and sixty-six. 

The skins are very carefully ruled. There are forty-two lines in 
a column, distant from one another about seven-sixteenths of an 
inch. There is quite frequently a letter outside of the perpendicular 
forming the edge of a column, but it is very seldom that a line is 
not filled, as it may be by the aid of dilatables. In fact I think that 
the only place is in Ex. 29, 24. At Ex. 16, 4 a part of a letter has 
been effaced. 

The characters are suspended from the lines. They are almost 
always finely formed and regularly spaced. Their length is regularly 


about a fourth of an inch, but by is three-eighths, while Pp is half an 


inch long. In the first line of a page or section by may be as long 
as §. Seven of the letters of the alphabet have the required saggin, 


—three fine strokes slightly curved and terminating above in as 
many dots. These are 9, 3, %, 3,9, 8, YW. Five others, 5, , 7, 
‘, -, regularly have a single stroke over them. The letter P| has a 
sort of horn rising from its left edge. The rest of the letters are 
without ornamentation. ‘There are two skins, written by a less skilful 
hand than the rest, in which some of the letters have peculiar forms. 
These contain columns 155-158, and 198-201. The § on these 
skins has a horn like f, while f¥, in addition to its horn, has a single 
stroke behind the usual ornament. On these skins, also, the number 
and breadth of the dilatables is noticeable. Plate I. will give an idea 
of the work of the original copyist, Plate II. of that of his less 
expert fellow. 

There are but two letters missing. At Lev. 8, 24, the leather has 
a small hole in it where wm originally began. All the rest is easily 
legible. The faintest portions are in the two odd skins already 
mentioned. ; 

There are a few slight errors and omissions in the manuscript, 
which, though they can hardly mislead the intelligent reader, suggest 
how the text of the Old Testament may have been corrupted. 
They are all confined to the appendages of certain letters. Thus: 





Pirate I. Lev. xxi. 4 f. 


peipnswb yaa apishbe 


WWPAPANS HRW paso wp wson 
Seyhbphoinhopolsyprypae > 


PraTE II, Lev. xxi. 39 f. 


Ospanhh i pray ynhows) 
PANNA WL) Mw fleas 


Yop w ADS wimay ey Uy? 
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In one case, Pat Deut. 28, 57, the 7 wants the /aggin. In the 
same verse, in the word ;}°")3™, the 3 is also without ornamentation. 

There are two cases, mrs, Lev. 25, 19, and 5°", Num. 
22, 33, where J, though it has both of the above-mentioned orna- 
ments in the context, is provided only with the projection from the 
left corner. 

The mistakes are most frequent with those letters which are dis- 
tinguished from one another as they have or have not an ornament. 
There is, for example, so slight a difference between 5} and § in 
this manuscript that, but for the stroke over S, they might easily be 
mistaken for each other. The scribe, indeed, when he came to add 
the ornaments, as he evidently did after the word was otherwise com- 
plete, made this mistake. In one case, 55555, Deut. 32, 46, 
he omitted to add the stroke to the 5, and in two cases, "1/35, 
Num. 23, 10, and JSHWH, Deut. 12, 16, he put a stroke over a 
5 as if it were a 5. 

But the two letters most frequently confounded are “} and %. 
One can see a difference between them if one subjects them to a 
careful comparison, but they are at first sight, when unornamented, 
apparently alike. I noticed no fewer than twenty-four instances in 
which the stroke which distinguishes it was omitted from "J. They 


are in malign, Gen. 11, 27; JT}, Ex. 18, 11; BST", Ex. 32, 2; 
mT DM, Lev. 11,19; SRYS, Lev. 16, 11; SSM, Lev. 16, 23; 
“T93", Lev. 17, 13; °F, Lev. 25, 28; =p, Num. 11, 8; aria) 
Num. 15, 30; apr: Num. 34,115; "\Q"J", Deut. 5, 21; "INL 
Deut. 9, 153 STII, Deut. ro, 7; “49, Deut. 23, 14; 
PEW.) Deut. 28, 22; "VY, Deut. 28, 24; FUISQYS, Deut. 28, 
36; MIWr, Deut. 28, 38; "WO, Deut. 31, 26; Th) Deut. 
33> 33 IPT, Deut. 33,5; “WOW, Deut. 33, 27; "IY, Deut. 34, 3. 

Kennicott has, in his note on Deut. 33, 27, "QW" as the read- 
ing of a certain manuscript for "PS /J. It is possible that the 
collator mistook a } for a “| owing to the omission of the proper 


mark of distinction. If 674 really has "QW", it must of course 
have arisen through such a mistake. 

I did not notice any case in which a “| was improperly provided 
with the stroke belonging to “, unless such a case is found in "\"J 
for "\", Lev. 15, 3, which Kennicott also found in the codex which 
he numbers 17. 
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The main object of the examination of the manuscript was to dis- 
cover whether there were in it any important variations from the 
standard editions, and thence, perhaps, to come at its age. For this 
purpose, as I have already said, I compared it with Kennicott’s text. 


The resulis are not remarkable. The manuscript has minws for 
mnw, Gen. 24, 22; WPT for We, Gen. 34, 5 5 jan 
for JOM, Gen. 36,15; DONT for Q™NONT, Gen. 39, 225 
MIDD! for MOV, Gen. 41, 55 WBW for WOW, Gen. 43, 8; 
“257 for "5a, Gen. 43, 33; FINWIS for MiNWio, and 
PNW for PNW, Gen. 43, 345 TTA for PNM, Gen. 
44,115 DPPW) for SW), Gen. 46, 55 Wt) for WIT 
Ex. 10, 9; INQ" for TNO), Ex. 13, 115 AB NIT for MENT, 
Ex. 16, 36; E"Yo4 for B°YaI, Ex. 25, 34; “I for |", Lev. 
15,35 PWS for PANY, Lev. 26, 39; DWM for OI, Num. 
15, 353 DROWN) for DOWN, Deut. 1, 13; JOO for 
ISOM, Dent. 5, 25; EMIS for omy, Deut. 7, 11; 
JTS for PAN, Deut. 7, 13; S93 for Syya, Deut. 
21,3. 

There are thus in all twenty-three variations ; but, of these, eighteen 
are variations between scriptio plena and defectiva. In three cases 
the ert has been adopted, and in one the singular instead of the 
plural is given, as in all the later editions. There remains but 
one, the reading §\"j for "\j, which, I think, after a careful exami- 
nation of the letters, is clearly intended. How the scribe would 
have explained this word I do not know. Perhaps he would have 
derived it from "\"{" and made it mean discharge (compare Ges. 
Lex.). 

In this connection I might, perhaps, mention the fact that I found 
one important error in Kennicott’s text. In Num. 15, 39, he has 
omitted 55, thus giving to the sentence precisely the opposite 
meaning from that which was intended: “lest ye go after your own 
bent and your own eyes,” etc. In Deut. 32, 18, also, "t{?—\ wants 
the °. 

A noticeable feature of this manuscript is the neglect of the extra- 
ordinary letters. There are some in it, but several of those found 
in Kennicott’s text and some other editions of the Hebrew Bible are 
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omitted. Thus the majuscuda is not found in "YQYMS), Gen. 


30, 42; in YOM, Gen. 34, 31; in IN, Ex. 34,14; 2 SM, 
Num. 13, 30; in H%DM, Deut. 18, 13; or in “AEM, Deut. 32, 4. 
The minuscuda is wanting in B°f3>, Deut. 9, 24. 

I noticed the extraordinary points over sine, Gen. 18,9; and 


WpPw", Gen. 33, 4, but not elsewhere, perhaps because in other 
cases they were too faint to attract attention. 

The variations of this manuscript from the standard taken were 
originally more numerous and important, for it has been corrected 
by several different hands in many places, and always so as to agree 
with Kennicott. The largest erasure is that of almost an entire 
verse, Lev. 23, 41, which is in one of the odd skins. The number 
of corrections is greater toward the end than toward the beginning, 
and in general the first is better than the last part of the work. 

I took great pains to discover whether or not this was one of the 
manuscripts collated by Kennicott. I found that it agreed with none 
of those which he described in his Bible, z.e. that none of them had 
all the variations which it contains. 

I make no attempt to fix the age of this manuscript. I merely 
submit what I have been able to learn about it with photographs of 
the work of the different hands which seem to have been employed 
upon it, hoping later to be able to find some clue to its age. The 
statements of the letter above quoted are of course wide of the 
mark. 

Nore. The letter "} wants its distinctive mark also in Lev. 23, 4, 
the first of the passages photographed. 
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Cureton’s Fragments of Syriac Gospels. 





BY PROF. HENRY M. HARMAN, D.D. 





N 1858, William Cureton published “ REMAINS OF A VERY ANCIENT 
RECENSION OF THE FOUR GOSPELS IN SYRIAC, HITHERTO UNKNOWN IN 
Europe,” accompanied with an English translation and a preface of 
ninety-five pages. The manuscript of these ancient fragments was 
brought from the Syrian Monastery, in the valley of the Natron lakes, 
in Lower Egypt. 

The manuscript contains Mat. I-VIII, 22; X, 32—XXIII, 25; 
Mark XVI, 17-20; John I, 1-42; III, 6-VII, 37; XIV, 10-29; 
Luke II, 48-III, 16; VII, 33-XV, 21; XVII, 23-—XXIV, 44. It 
is written in old Estrangelo characters without vowel points. In these 
fragments, the order of the Gospels is, Matthew, Mark, John, Luke. 
Cureton refers these fragments to the /i/th century, which seems a 
very probable date. 

In 1872?(?) Prof. Wright, of the University of Cambridge, Eng- 
land, printed, for private circulation, a hundred copies of other “ frag- 
ments of the Curetonian (Syriac) Gospels,” in Estrangelo characters, 
namely: Luke XV, 22-XVI, 12; XVII, 1-23; John VII, 37- 
VIII, 19. No translation or critical remarks accompany the text. 
The fragments first appeared in the monthly report of the Royal 
Prussian Academy of Sciences in Berlin, July, 1872, copied from three 
recently discovered fly-leaves of a Syriac manuscript in the Royal 
Library in Berlin. They once formed a part of the Ms. of the British 
Museum. Professor Wright’s edition is based on the Berlin publica- 
tion and on the manuscript lent him by the authorities of the Royal 
Library in Berlin. These fragments do not duplicate any part of the 
Syriac Gospels published by Cureton. The hiatus in Luke XV, 22- 
XVII, 23 in Cureton’s fragments is filled in great part by Luke XV, 
22—XVI, 12; and by XVII, 1-23 in the fragments of Wright, 
which begin just where the hiatus in Cureton commences. 





1 Some of the verses in John III, IV, and XIV, 10-29, are defective. 
2 The publication bears no date. It was evidently printed soon after July, 1872. 
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The Curetonian fragments of John’s Gospel end! Chapt. VII, 37, 
with the words: “ whosoever wishes, let him come to me.” Wright's 
fragments, John VII, 37-VIII, 19, begins with the very next words, 
“and drink.” Wright’s fragments are distinguished by the same 
peculiarities that mark those published by Cureton, and doubtless 
formed a part of the same Recension. 

Cureton regards the Syriac fragments of Matthew as a translation 
of “an Aramaic original,” and expresses himself as fully satisfied “ that 
this Syriac text of the Gospel of St. Matthew which I now publish 
has, to a great extent, retained the identical terms and expressions 
which the Apostle himself employed ; and that we have here, in our 
Lord’s discourses, to a great extent the very same words as the Divine 
Author of our holy religion himself uttered in proclaiming the glad 
tidings of salvation in the Hebrew dialect to those who were listening 
to him, and through them to all the world. 

“T have said to @ great extent, because I believe that even this 

text is not entirely free from changes and alterations arising from 
subsequent collation with the Greek, such as were afterwards carried 
to a much greater degree, when that revised recension, usually called 
the Peshito, came to be generally adopted in the churches.” ? 
_ We cannot agree with the conclusion reached by this distinguished 
scholar, that his fragments of Matthew are a translation, or rather a 
mere modification of an Aramaic original. After a careful comparison 
of these fragments with the oldest extant Greek text of Matthew, it 
has become evident to us that these fragments are based on the Greek 
text of Matthew, of which we give the following proofs : — 

The conjunction ydp is used about seventy-nine times in the Greek 
of Matthew covered by these fragments. In about sixty-three of 
these instances rm gheir, for, takes the place of the Greek? 





1 At the end of Luke’s Gospel, however, Cureton gives additional fragments 
containing John XIV, 10-29. 

2 Preface, p. XCIII. ; 

® The opinion was expressed by one of the members of the Soc. of Bib. Lit. 


and Exegesis, at its late meeting in New York, that the ; » gheir of the 
Syriac is not the Greek ydp, but that it comes from the Arabic. It is true we 
have the Arabic yee gayr, meaning no, not, except, other, different, but never 
for. Ublemann in his Syriac Grammar, p. 156, asserts that 3 gheir is the 


Greek ydp. R. Payne Smith also in his “Thesaurus Syriacus,” gives it as the Greek 
yép. Other authorities do the same. 
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particle, having manifestly been transferred to the Syriac. Tdp occurs 
about fourteen times in the Greek of Matthew where it is not found 
in the Curetonian fragments ; and in five instances it is inserted in 
these fragments where it is not found in the Greek. 

In the Peshito of Matthew, in almost every instance mm? gheir 


takes the place of the Greek ydp. In about seven instances the ydép 
is either expressed by other words or left untranslated. In about four 
instances it is introduced where it is not found in the Greek text. 
In the Greek text of Luke’s Gospel, extending over the same ground 
as these fragments of Cureton, yap occurs sixty-one! times, in forty- 
nine of which it is transferred to the Syriac. This is about the same 
ratio as in the Gospel of Matthew. In numerous instances in the 
Curetonian fragments of Matthew, the d€ of the Greek, in the form 
of <> den, has been transferred to the Syriac. 


In the Peshito version of the Old Testament \_)So, m’tu/ is the 
usual word to express “for” or “ because.” We have found but one 
instance in all Isaiah where my? gheir is used. In this same 
prophet we cannot find —? den at all. It is, however, found in 


Psalm 11, 3. In the Targum of Onkelos 8¢ and ydp have no place ; 
yet Chaldee, or a dialect substantially that of this Targum, must have 
prevailed in Palestine at the time of Christ. In this dialect the Gos- 
pel of Matthew was originally written. Now if the Curetonian frag- 
ments of Matthew are based on this Aramaic Gospel and not on the 
Greek, it is strange that these Greek particles Cpa » gheir, and 


—? den) abound as much in them as in the Curetonian fragments 


of Luke, which are certainly based on his Greek Gospel. 

Besides the particles already named, we find in these fragments of 
Matthew words which certainly have been transferred from the Greek 
text of Matthew, or based on it. For example: dvdyxn, necessity, is 
transferred in Mat. XVIII, 7, from the Greek text. The translator 
was not compelled to do this, for he had in the Syriac the words 


lo, vole and > , elats, expressing the idea of what is necessary. 
©povos, throne, is found in Mat. XVIII, 29, manifestly from the Greek 
text, as the Syriac has Lawsao, 2urséyo to express ¢hrone. For upper 


mill-stone, we find in Mat. XVIII, 6, the Syriac words |jSa.u9 Lead 





1 Exclusively of the Fragments of Wright. 
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ate ras 


rachyo dachmoro, mill-stone of the ass, the exact phrase of the 
Greek Matthew, which is pvAos dvixds, so called because the upper 
mill-stone, like the donkey, does the. work. But the Syriac has a 
word of its own for the upper mill-stone, Larss, rokbo, the rider, 
found in Deut. XXIV, 6, Judges IX, 53, for which the LXX use 
exipvrAvor. 

Modws, a peck, in Greek Mat. V. 15, is found in these fragments in 


sor $2 OSE RE 


the form Lasake, mudyo; but in this passage and in the other two 
(Mark. IV, 21; Luke XI, 33) where the Greek word occurs, the 
Peshito has |.2Ly s@tho,' which is also found in the Old Testament 


Peshito. 
Kepaia, a little horn, point of a \etter, in Mat. V, 18, appears in the 


Soneiaovn cruise 


form |3z.0, garno, for which the Peshito has Ln serto, apex, point. i 


Kncides, Keys, Mat. XVI, appears. in these fragments as Ipadsol 
ekiidé. But on this last word no stress is to be laid as the Greek word 
appears also in the Peshito of the Old Testament. The preceding 
facts seem to show conclusively that the Syriac text of these Fragments 
was translated from our Greek Matthew. i 

The next question to be answered is, what relation do these Frag- i 
ments hold to the Peshito? Are both independent versions of the . 
Greek, or is one of them the basis of the other? The last part of this i 
question must be answered in the affirmative as the points of agree- ; 
ment are too numerous to be the result of accident. Sometimes 1 
eleven or twelve successive words are the same in both of these ver- 
sions ; at other times a larger number, as in Luke XXII, 3, 4, where | 
seventeen words are common and in the same order, or swenty-three | 
as in Mat. XX, 18-20. 

The next question is, Which of these recensions is the basis of the | 
other? This must be answered in favor of the Curetonian text in i 
spite of the opinion of Abbé Martin, of Paris, “who regards Cure- i} 
ton’s version as a corruption of the Peshito, made about the sixth 
century, by the aid of a Greek manuscript closely akin to Codex 
Bezae"’ ;* for it bears marks in many places of being a first attempt 
at the translation of the Greek, which in a considerable number of 
instances it fails to express correctly ; and in other cases it renders it 





1 This word is also used in the Curetonian fragments in Luke XI, 33. 
’ 2 In Scribner’s third ed. of Introd. to the Crit. of the New Testament, p. 323. 
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in a very clumsy way into Syriac. Upon the whole it is frequently 
rough, and lacks the elegance of the Peshito. Its treatment of 
droxpivoua:, followed by a verb of saying, is peculiar. This verb oc- 
curs about two hundred and twenty times in the four Gospels; and 
in the parts of Matthew covered by the Curetonian fragments it is 
found about thirty times, of which about ¢hree-fourths are translated, 
“answered.” In Luke’s Gospel, in about one-half of the instances 
in which it occurs, it is entirely omitted in the translation. In John’s 
Gospel, in about zéneteen instances in which it is found, it is transla- 
ted but ¢wice. In the Peshito, the word is very generally translated. 
The idea of the translator of the Greek of these fragments seems to 
have been that it was not necessary to render word for word, and 
that “answered” added nothing to the sense, so that he gradually 
grew weary of translating it as he had generally done in Matthew, 
unless we are to suppose that different Gospels had different transla- 
tors. 

As instances of wrong or inexact translations, we may cite the fol- 
lowing : — 

TIvvOdvoya, to inquire, is rendered by éo say, in Mat. II, 4. Ka6y- 
yrs, @ guide or leader, is translated by (Lao malpono, a teacher; 
but the Peshito properly renders it Lpaps m’dabrono, a leader 


(Mat. XXIII, 10). Aoyy, a reception, is translated by bdsSomu 
ch’shomitho, a supper, but the Peshito gives the exact equivalent 


fisas gubolo for the Greek (Luke XIV, 13). 

"Odvvdopua:, fo be in distress, is rendered to be in pain and great 
anxiety (Luke II, 48). The Peshito renders it great anxiety. Sxérro, 
to dig, is translated by the generic word, was f'Jach, to work; but 
the Peshito gives the correct rendering, Suma ch’far, to dig (Luke 
XVI, 3). 

Karnyopéw, to bring charges against, to accuse, not necessarily im- 
plying malice, is rendered in John V, 45, by | ee \.ol chal gartse, 
to eat up the pieces of one, to slander. Such a translation as this 
is certainly wrong. According to this version Christ is made to 
say, “Do you think I will slander you? It is Moses who slanders 
you.” It is not strange that the Peshito substitutes for this phrase 

pt gatreg, from Karyyopéw. Oivordrys, a@ wine-drinker, —an 
epithet given to Christ by his foes, in contrast with John the Baptist, 
who drank no wine,—is translated in these fragments by beod 
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ravoyo, a drunkard. The Peshito adheres to the Greek and renders 
it a drinker of wine. 

As examples of clumsy translation the following instances may be 
cited : — 

Ei 32 pnye, but if otherwise, is expressed by, because not is reward 
not to you, which is hardly intelligible. (Mat. VI, 1.) 

"Rx taév braoxovtwv aitais, from their property, is thus expressed : 
of that which was to them. The Peshito translates the passage: 
“from their possessions.” (Luke VIII, 3.) 

Our Saviour’s declaration: “I saw Satan as lightning fall from 
heaven” (Luke X, 18) is thus expressed: “I saw Satan who fell as 
lightning which falls from heaven.” The Peshito renders it: “I saw 
Satan who fell as lightning from heaven.” “For the spirit was not 
yet (given), because Jesus was not yet glorified” (éd0fa09y) (John 
VII, 39). This passage is thus awkwardly rendered: “ For up to that 
time, not had the spirit been given, because not had Jesus yet at that 
hour received glory.”! The Peshito well expresses it: “ For not yet- 
had the spirit been given, because not yet had Jesus been glorified.” 

The next question to be considered and answered is, What is the 
real value of these fragments in settling the text of the New Testa- 
ment? The value of a manuscript of a version as well as that of a 
Greek manuscript of the New Testament depends first of all upon its 
age and the internal marks it contains of having been executed with 
care and fidelity. 

Respecting these Curetonian fragments, there is no good reason to 
question their belonging to the fh century. The condition of their 
text seems to point to this century; and the long form of the pro- 


noun of the first person plural <hn)| enachnan, found in various 
places in these fragments, indicates a great antiquity, as R. Payne 
Smith in his Thesaurus Syriacus and Ndéldeke in his Syriac Gram- 
mar, affirm that these long forms belong to the oldest Syriac manu- 
scripts. 

In determining the value of these fragments, it is necessary for us 
to assume some standard of comparison; and here our two oldest 
Greek manuscripts of the New Testament, Codices Vaticanus and 
Sinaiticus, assigned by Tischendorf to the middle of the fourth century, 
suggest themselves as entitled to be considered standards of value 
provisionally upon all points where they agree. For it is evident that 
they are independent witnesses to the text of the New Testament since 








1 In Wright's. Fragments.. 
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they manifestly are not copies of the same manuscript. An ancient 
Greek manuscript, or the manuscript of an ancient version agreeing 
with Vaticanus and Sinaiticus, establishes its own credit and strength- 
ens the credit of these two manuscripts. This is not arguing in a cir- 
cle, but it is making the witnesses support each other like the stones 
or bricks in an arch. 

Let us then consider the position that these! Fragments hold 
towards the most important passages in which our standards, Codices 
Vaticanus and Sinaiticus, are opposed by other Greek Mss., or by 
ancient versions. 

Mat. V, 4: “Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be com- 
forted.” The position of this verse as second in the Beatitudes, is 
that assigned it by Codices §§ and B in which they are supported by 
C Memphitic of Schwartze, Peshito, b and f, but opposed by Dad 
and ff', which put “ Blessed are the meek,” etc., in the second place, 
and the verse we are considering in the third. These Fragments op- 
pose §§ B, etc., and put “ Blessed are the meek,” etc., in the second 
place. Mat. V, 22: “But I say unto you that whosoever is angry 
with his brother, will be in danger of the judgment,” the reading of %& 
and B without eix7. Against these Codices eixj is added in D and 
its equivalent in a b d f ff', Memphitic of Schwartze and Peshito. 
Here, too, the Curetonian Syriac takes sides against $ and B and 
inserts Lol for cix}. 

V. 44: “ But I say unto you, love your enemies, and pray for those 
who persecute you that ye may be the children of your father,” 
etc., $$ and B, which is supported by Memphitic of Schwartze. Some 
eight or ten additional words are found in D ab d f ff' and Peshito 
and which appear in King James’ version. The Curetonian frag- 
ments entirely support the short form of the verse as found in §§ B 
and Memphitic of Schwartze. 

Mat. VI, 4: “Thy father who seeth in secret shall reward thee,” 
and B. This reading without the addition of ofendy, is supported 
by D Memph. of Schwartze, d and ff'. Openly is added in a b f and 

Peshito. The Curetonian fragments support the first authorities by 
omitting openly. 

VI, 5: .... “shall reward thee.” This short form is supported 
and opposed by the same authorities as in verse 4. The Curetonian 
fragments agree with §§ and B. 





1 The comparison is limited to the Curetonian Fragments proper. The peculi- 
arities of Wright’s Fragments, we indicate in notes to the translation. 
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VI, 13: “And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from 
the evil,” $§ and B without the doxology. The reading of $§ and B 
is confirmed by D Memph. of Schwartze a b and ff’. The doxology 
is found in the Peshito in the form: “ For thine is the kingdom, and 
the power, and the glory for ever and ever. Amen.” In about the 
same form it is found in f. Sahidic: “For thine is the strength 
and the power for ever and ever. Amen.” The Curetonian frag- 
ments read: “ For thine is the kingdom and the glory for ever and 
ever. Amen.” 

XI, 19: “And wisdom is justified by her works,” $§ and B which 
are supported by Memp. of Schwartze and the Peshito. Instead of 
“works’? C and D read “children”; and a f d ff' read “sons.” 
With this last reading, the Curetonian fragments agree. 

XVI, 1-4: “And the Pharisees and Sadducees came to him, and 
tempting him, they asked him to show them a sign from heaven. He 
answered and said to them, A wicked and adulterous generation 
seeks a sign, and a sign shall not be given to it except the sign of 
Jonah, and he left them and departed.” {and B. This short form 
of the narrative in which nearly two verses of the Zextus Receptus and 
of the version of King James are omitted, is opposed by C Dabd fff’ 
Memphitic of Schwartze and Peshito. In this instance in which so 
mary authorities are arrayed against our two oldest witnesses, the 
Curetonian fragments come to their aid and give the exact text of 
& and B. 

Mat. XVII, 21 : “ Howbeit this kind goeth not out but by prayer and 
fasting.” English version based upon Zextus receptus. This verse 
is omitted by &§ B and by ff’. On the other hand, it is found in C 
I abdf Memphitic of Schwartze and the Peshito. Here again 
the Curetonian fragments support &§ and B in the omission of the 
verse. 

XIX, 17: “ Why askest thou me concerning the good?” $ and B. 
This reading is also supported by D a b d ff' and Memphitic of 
Schwartze. C has “ Why callest thou me good?” which is supported 
by f and the Peshito. The Curetonian fragments confirm § and B. 

XX, 16: “For many are called, few! are chosen.” C Dbd f ff’ 
and Peshito. The passage is wanting in $§ B and Memphitic of 
Schwartze. Here the Curetonian fragments agree with the former 
containing the passage. 

XX, 28. At the end of this verse stands the following in the frag- 





1 This passage is found also in Mat. XXII, 14, where it isu ndoubtedly genuine. 
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ments: “But ye seek that from small things ye may become great, 
and not from great things that ye may be small.” After this about 
eight lines follow giving advice how one shall act when invited toa 
feast which is substantially Luke XIV, 8-10. This addition is found 
also substantially in D a b d and ff’. But $& B C Mempbhitic of 
Schwartze and Peshito have not a vestige of it. Mark XVI, 17-20, 
are found in these fragments, indicating that the entire chapter made 
a part of the old Curetonian version. It is well known that both §§ 
and B end with Mark XVI, 8. 

John I, 4: “ But that which was made in him is life,” is the read- 
ing of these fragments. The Ante-Jerome Latin Mss. have a very 
similar reading: “Quod factum est, in illo vita est” (a) ; “Quod 
autem factum est, in eo vita est” (b) ; “Quod factum est in ipso 
vita est” (ff') ; “Quod factum est in ipso. vita est” (f). Codex D 
approximates this reading in: -o yeyovey: which is separated by points 
from what precedes and what follows. ; 

John V, 3-6: “In these [porches] were lying a multitude of those 
who were sick, blind, lame, withered. And there was a man there 
who had been sick thirty-eight years. Jesus having seen him,” etc. 
{ B. This short form of the passage has in its support besides these 
two oldest Codices, C D! Memphitic of Schwartze, and ?f. The 
longer form, as found in King James’ version, is substantially the 
reading of A a b ff' and Peshito. 

The Curetonian fragments confirm the short form of these verses, 
and thus lend their support to §§ and B. 

In Luke IX, 54, James and John ask Christ, if he is willing that 
they should command fire to fall from heaven and consume the 
Samaritans who would not receive him. To this is added, “ As also 
Elijah did” in AC Df and Peshito. “As Elijah did” in a and b. 
“Which Elijah did” in Memphitic of Schwartze. $§ and B have 
none of these additions, in which they are supported by the Cureto- 
nian fragments. 

Verse 55: “ But having turned round, he rebuked them,” $§ A 
C and Memphitic of Schwartze. To this D adds: “And he said, ye 
do not know of what spirit ye are.” To this is still added: “The 
Son of Man is not come to destroy the lives of men but to save them ” 
in a b f and almost exactly the same in ff' and in the Peshito. The 





1D, however, has in addition to the reading of x and B, “ paralytics waiting 
for the movement of the water”; d has the same reading. 
2f adds to x and B “waiting for the movement of the water.” 
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Curetonian fragments have the longest form and agree exactly with 
the Peshito, having fifteen words in common. 

XI, 4: “And lead us not into temptation,” % and B. To this is 
added : “ But deliver us from the evil” in AC D bd f ff! Memphitic 
of Schwartze and Peshito. With these last authorities the Cureto- 
nian fragments agree. 

Luke XI, 36: “If then thy whole body be luminous, not having 
any part dark, it shall be wholly luminous, as when a candle with 
its brightness illumines thee,” $% B A C Memphitic of Schwartze and 
Peshito. Instead of this we have: “If the light that is in thee is 
darkness, how great is the darkness?” in D a b ff'. The Curetonian 
fragments agree with the last authorities. It is evident that Mat. VI, 
23, has been substituted in these last authorities for Luke XI, 36. 

In Luke XVIII, 19, after ‘“‘ Why callest thou me good ?”’ itis added 
in these fragments: “And why dost thou ask me concerning the 
good?” which is evidently taken from Mat. XIX, 17. This addition 
is wanting everywhere else. 

XIX, 25: “They said to him, Lord, he has ten talents,” § BAa 
f Memphitic of Schwartze and Peshito. This verse is wanting in D b 
d and in these fragments. Its omission has a singular history, as the 
following facts show. The old Latin Ms. of the fourth century contains 


it; that of the fifth century drops it, and our fragments of the same 


age omit it, and then Codex Bezae follows in the omission. 

XIX, 45,46: “And having entered into the temple he began to cast 
out those who were selling, saying to them, it is written, My house is 
a house of prayer.”” §%. B has “shall be,” wanting in&¥. ACDa 
have selling and buying, with which these fragments agree. Peshito 
has buying and selling. The Curetonian fragments have after “ house 
of prayer” the addition “for all nations,” in which it has no support. 

‘ Luke XX, 34: “The children of this world marry and are given in 
marriage.” The Curetonian fragments have the additional words pre- 
ceding “marry”: “ Beget and are begotten,” which is the reading of 
the old Latin a and of D and ff’ with the words transposed. This 
addition has no support in $§ A B Memphitic of Schwartze and Pe- 
shito. 

Luke XXI, 18, is omitted in the Curetonian fragments, but no- 
where else, unless in ff’. 

Luke XXII, 17-20: “And he took the cup and gave thanks, and 
said, Take this and divide it among yourselves ; for I say unto you, I 
will not drink of the fruit of the vine, until the kingdom of God shall 
‘come. ,And he took bread and gave thanks, and broke it, and gave 
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unto them, saying, this is my body which is given for you; this do in 
remembrance of me. Likewise also the cup after supper, saying, this 
cup is the new testament in my blood, which is shed for you.” ‘This 
text of King James’ version is substantially the reading of % A BC f 
and Memphitic of Schwartze. The last part of the 19th verse, begin- 
ning with “ which is given for you,” and the 2oth verse are omitted in 
Daandb. Verse 20 is wanting in the Curetonian fragments ; also 
“given” in the roth. Both in b and in these fragments verse 19 is 
transposed and stands before the 17th verse. This is remarkable. 
In the Peshito verses 17 and 18 are wanting. 

XXII, 43, 44: “There appeared to him an angel from heaven 
strengthening him. And being in agony he prayed more earnestly, and 
his sweat was as it were great drops of blood falling to the ground.” 
These verses are found in §§ D abd Peshito and the Curetonian 
fragments. They are wanting in A Bf Thebaic and in some Mss. of 
the Memphitic version.! 

XXIII, 9. After the statement that Christ made no answer to 
Herod, the Curetonian fragments add: “ Just as if he had not been 
there,” which I can find nowhere else. 

XXIII, 15. In this verse the Curetonian fragments insert: “ And 
not did he find any thing worthy of death in him,” which finds no 
support anywhere. 

XXIII, 34: “And Jesus said, Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do,” is the reading of $%§ A C f and Peshito, but is not 
found in B D Thebaic and Memphitic of Schwartze. The Cureto- 
nian fragments contain the passage and thus take sides with the for- 
mer authorities. 

XXIII, 38: “Also a superscription was written over him in Greek, 
Latin, and Hebrew,” etc. is the reading of A D b §& (substantially), 
and the Peshito. “There was also a superscription over him, THIs 
Is THE KING OF THE JEws,” without any mention of the languages 
in which it was written, which is the reading of B C* a and Memphitic 
of Schwartze. The Curetonian fragments have this short form. 

XXIV, 10, renders Mapia 7 IaxwBov, Mary the daughter of James; 
but the Peshito translates it correctly, “the mother of James.” 

XXIV, 32: “And they said to each other, was not our heart 


heavy (jae yagir) by the way?” instead of gatue yagid, burning 





1 Justin Martyr in Dial. cum Tryph. Sec. 103, and Irenaeus Haereses, Sec. 
219, have a part of the passage. 
2C omits “ THIs.” 
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by the way. The only other instances of a reading different from 
“was burning,” as far as we know, are those of Codex D which has 
nv KexaAvppevyn (was covered), and Thebaic, horsh, was heavy, as ren- 
dered by Schwartze and by Peyron in his Coptic Lexicon. It is pos- 
sible that some scribe instead of putting the point belonging to the 
letter 2m it, put it adove by mistake and thus made it heavy instead of 
burning. 

XXIV, 42: “And they gave him a piece of broiled fish,” the read- 
ing of $ ABD and most of the Coptic Mss. To this a bf foro- 
juliensis the Peshito and the Curetonian fragments add: “And a 
piece of honeycomb.”! Here we again see the influence of the old 
Latin on the Syriac version. 

Verse 43: After “ He did eat before their eyes,” the Curetonian 
fragments add: “And he took that which was left and gave it to 
them,” which is wanting in our Greek texts, and in a b and f, but is 
found in the Latin text of Jerome forojuliensis and in some Coptic 
Mss. 

Our next point of inquiry is, Did any of the Syriac writers defore the 
fifth century make use of the Curetonian text of the Gospels? We 
are prepared to answer this question most decidedly in the affirma- 
tive, and to adduce Ephraem the Syrian — who flourished about the 
middle of the fourth century —as making this text the basis of his 


Commentary on the Harmony of the Gospels. Ephraem’s text ap-. 


pears to be that of Tatian the Assyrian, who was a disciple of Justin 
Martyr, and lived in the middle of the second century and later, and 
made a Harmony of the four Gospels called Diasessaron as Eusebius 
testifies? Theodoret, bishop of Cyrrhus in Syria (about a.p. 423- 
457), relates in speaking of Tatian: “He composed the Gospel 
which is called Diatessaron, by cutting out the genealogies and what- 
ever else shows that the Lord sprang from the seed of David accord- 
ing to the flesh. Not only did those who belong to his party use it, 
but also those who follow the apostolic doctrine, not knowing the mis- 
chievous character of the composition, but in a very simple way using 
the book as an epitome. I found more than two hundred of these 
books held in honor in our churches, all of which I removed, and 
substituted for them the Gospels of the four evangelists.”3 Barsalibi, 
bishop of Amida in Mesopotamia, in the twelfth century, states that 
Tatian, the disciple of Justin Martyr, composed one Gospel from the 





1 Some of the Memphitic Mss. also contain it. 
2 In Hist. Eccles. Lib. IV, cap. 20. Haeret. Fab. Comp. Lib. I, cap. XX. 
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four, which he called Diatessaron. Saint Ephraem wrote comments 
on this book and followed the order of the Diatessaron.! According 
to Barsalibi, the Diatessaron began thus: “In the beginning was the 
Word.” This Commentary of Ephraem, preserved in the Armenian 
language in two Codices about seven hundred years old, bears the 
title: “THE Exposirion oF THE HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS, MADE 
BY Saint EpHRAEM, THE Syrian Docror.”? This work was transla- 
ted into Latin by J. B. Aucher in 1841, and a revised translation was 
published by Georgius Moesinger at Venice in 1876. The Diates- 
saron corresponds to the description given of it by Theodoret and 
Barsalibi, and is no doubt Tatian’s work. No information respecting 
the language in which it was composed has come down to us, so far 
as we know. Yet as it was intended for circulation in a region in 
which Syrta¢e was the vernacular, it is very probable that it was written 
in that language, and may have been taken from the original Syriac 
version in general use in the churches. It is possible, however, that 
we have not in Ephraem’s Commentary, the original form of the text 
of the Diatessaron, but the modified text made to conform to the 
common Syriac version of Ephraem’s time. 

As instances in which Ephraem’s text of the Diatessaron of Tatian 
is manifestly that of the Curetonian fragments, we cite the following 
passages : — 

“ He [Joseph] dwelt with her [Mary] 72 sancéity until she brought 
forth her first born,” p. 25. With this compare the Curetonian text : 
“And he took Mary and dwelt with her purely (Lwbes?, dakyoith) 
until she brought forth a son.” Mat.I, 25. We cannot find that 
any other ancient version has rendered otk éyivwoxev by dwelt purely. 

“Behold the axe comes to the root of the tree,” pp. 39, 40. With 
this compare the Curetonian text: “Behold the axe comes (wide, 
m’tt) to the root of the trees,” Mat. III, 10; Luke III, 9. “The 
axe comes” is peculiar, as the Greek is xetra:, Jaid, and is so rendered 
in the Peshito (XQ, sim), in the old Latin, and in the Memphitic 
versions. 

After the first beatitude, Ephraem says he (the Lord) adds: 
“Blessed are the meek,” p. 62. In the Curetonian text also this 
beatitude stands in the second place, while in the Peshito it stands in 
the third. 

“But I say unto you, whoever /ooks at and lusts after, commits 





1 Assemani. Bib. Orient. Vol. I, p. 57. 
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adultery,” p. 66. With this compare the Curetonian text: “ But I 
say unto you, every one who looks at a woman and lusts after her, 
commits adultery with her in his heart.” . The connecting of the two 
verbs, £0 look at and lust after, in both of these texts is remarkable. 
In both already is omitted. The Peshito reads: “But I say unto 
you that every one who looks at a woman so that he shall lust after 
her, straightway commits adultery with her in his heart.” This last 
version is most in accordance with the Greek. 

“Are ye able to drink this cup which I am about to drink?” p. 
179. With this compare Cureton’s text: “Are ye able to drink this 
cup which I am about to drink?” Mat. XX, 22. In the Peshito we 
have the addition: ‘Or to be baptized with the baptism with which 
I am baptized?” : 

“Whatever was made, was life through him,” p. 5. With this 
compare the Curetonian version: “ But that which was made in him 
is life,” John I, 4. I find that Tatian the Assyrian, in his “ Oratio 
ad Graecos,” sec. 19, in quoting John I, 3, ends it without “ which 
was made,” as if it belonged to the next verse. 

“T and thy father suffering pain and lamenting went seeking thee,” 
p- 40. With this compare the Curetonian text of Luke II, 48: 
“ And behold we with pain and great anxiety were seeking thee.” In 
the Greek but one verb (ddvvdoyar) is used to express the parents’ 


grief, while both in Ephraem and in the Curetonian text two different © 


words are used. The Peshito reads, “ with great anxiety.” 

“And the devils began to beseech him . . . not to send them to 
Gehenna before the time,” p. 75. With this compare Luke VIII, 31, 
in the Curetonian text: ‘And the devils besought him that he would 


not send them to Gehenna” (Hay, gthano). The Greek is éBvocos; 


the Peshito has [Seom.z, ?iumo, abyss, the Old Latin, abyssum or 
abissum. The use of Gehenna in both of these texts is striking. 

“Woe to you lawyers who have hidden the keys,” p. 211. The 
Curetonian text has: “Woe to you lawyers who have hidden the keys 
of knowledge,” Luke XI, 52. Here both texts read, “have hidden.” 
The Greek is jpare, ye have taken away, which is also the rendering 
of the Peshito. 

“Tf thou hadst known at least this day of thy peace, but peace 
has been hidden from thy face,” p. 207. With this compare the 
Curetonian text of the same passage: “ And he said, But even if in 
this thy day thou hadst known thy feace, but peace is hidden from 
thy eyes,” Luke XIX, 42. Nowhere else can we find such a transla- 
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tion of the passage as this. Everywhere it is she things which belong 
to thy peace. In both passages feace, instead of what belongs to 
peace, is very striking. 

Ephraem’s text represents those who crucified Christ as exclaim- 
ing: ‘Woe was, woe was to us, this was the Son of God,” p. 245. 
In this there seems to be a reference to the Curetonian text of Luke 
XXIII, 48, where those who witnessed the crucifixion of Christ are 
described as smiting their breast and saying: “ Woe to us . . . woe 
to us on account of our sins ;’’ such a passage as this seems to be 
found in no other text of the Gospels. 

It must be borne in mind that the foregoing striking coincidences 
of thought and language in the text of Ephraem’s Commentary and 
in that of the Curetonian Gospels remain in spite of the fact that the 
text of Ephraem was translated from Syriac into Armenian, and from 

* that language has been translated into Latin! How many points of 
coincidence in all probability have been obliterated in the translations ! 

The next writer we shall adduce as using the Curetonian text of 
the Gospels is Aphraates, the Persian sage who flourished in the first 
half of the fourth century. In the Homilies of this writer, edited 
by W. Wright from Syriac Mss. of the fifth and sixth centuries, in the 
British Museum, and published in London in 1869, great use is made 
of the Curetonian text of the Gospels. As we have no copy of this 
work, we shall use the Prolegomena on the Homiletic Discourses of 
Aphraates by Dr. Sasse, published in Latin at Leipsig in 1879. Dr. 
Sasse remarks that there are countless passages in these writings in 
which Aphraates, in the position and order of the words, and in the 
use of the tenses, departs from the Peshito and agrees with. the 
Curetonian text. As examples of this he cites the following : — 

Mat. II, 20, in which, to the statement of the Greek and the 
Peshito that “Those are dead who sought the life of the child,” is 
added: “To take it away” (QwgSSaS),! both in the Curetonian 
text and in Aphraates. ‘ 

Mat. VI, 19, in which we have both in the Curetonian text and 
Aphraates Wowdoo fae Naty jl? the place where the moth 
Jalleth and corrupteth, which is supported by no Greek manuscript. 
The Peshito reads: “Where moth and rust corrupt.” 

Mat. XVIII, 10. After: “See that ye despise not one of these little 
ones,” Aphraates* and the Curetonian text have »& fo AS} 
“who believe in me,” which is not found in the Peshito. 











1 Aphraates, p. 405, 18. 





2 p. 318, 15. 3 p. 127, 12. 











" have added translations of the Syriac. 
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John I, 14. Both Aphraates' and the Curetonian text have 
< Aryle aon ine JANSo, she word was made flesh and dwelt 


among us. Here lads meltho, word, is treated as feminine, and 
two verbs are put in the feminine agreeing with it, while in the Peshito 


JAS, meltho, is treated as masculine, and masculine forms of verbs 
agree with it. 

Luke III, 5. “The rough place shall become a plain,” both 
Aphraates? and the Curetonian text have: bapSo? apo~ iL.dto, and 
the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, which is not found in the 
Peshito and the Greek text. 

Luke XIX, 44. Both in Aphraates® and in the Curetonian frag- 


ments we have \2es59 Loos sa, Us, because thou knowest not 


the day of (thy) greatness. The Peshito has: wolgnam Lo) 
time of thy visitation, just as the Greek. 

While Dr. Sasse thinks it entirely certain that Aphraates made use 
of a copy of the Syriac version of the New Testament, holding close 
relationship to the Curetonian version, he yet acknowledges that there 
are some passages in Aphraates that differ from the text of Cureton, 
but agree with the Peshito.4 

The foregoing facts respecting the text of Ephraem’s Commentary 
and that of Aphraates’ Homilies compared with the text of the’ 
Curetonian fragments, as well as the character of the version itself, 
show conclusively that it is older than the Peshito and that the theory 
of Abbé Martin is wholly untenable that “ Cureton’s version is a cor- 
ruption of the Peshito, made about the sixth century by the aid of 
a Greek manuscript closely akin to Codex Bezae.” From the com- 
bination of all the facts of the case, it seems clear that the Cureto- 
nian text is substantially that of the Syriac version executed about the 
middle of the second century, and that it was subsequently improved 
so as to express more clearly the sense of the Greek and. in more 
elegant Syriac. The text also was in places altered and made to 
conform to what was supposed to be the genuine text of the New 
Testament. The history of this version is doubtless very similar to 
that of the Latin version. The Old Latin of the second century 
-was modified by Jerome near the close of the fourth, and both of 
these texts were competitors for centuries until that of Jerome com- 





'p. 167, 8. 2p. 331, 1. 8p. 412, 17. 
4We have given sxdstantially the remarks and statements of Dr. Sasse, and 
Prolegomena, pp. 37, 38. 
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pletely vanquished its rival. Our English Bible is experiencing a 
similar history. King James’ version, a revision of ‘Tyndal’s transla- 
tion, has recently been revised by English and American scholars, 
and we have thus two rival recensions which are likely to dispute the 
field for a long time, though there can be but little doubt that in the 
end the new will supplant the old, and in this instance, as well as in 
many others, the fittest will survive. 

We may conclude that the old Curetonian version and the revised 
edition, the Peshito, were for a long time rivals until the latter com- 
pletely supplanted the former. 

The text of the Curetonian fragments, therefore, being the basis 
of the Peshito, is very valuable in spite of the fact that it seems to 
contain interpolations made in the fifth century, or even earlier. The 
Fragments furnish valuable testimony in some cases to the readings 
of our two oldest Codices, §§ and B, where support is greatly needed. 

We append a translation of Wright’s Curetonian Fragments with 
notes. 


Wright's Curetonian Fragments of Syriac Gospels. 
LuKE XV, 22-32. 


22 His father said to his servants, bring forth quickly’ the best 
robe and clothe him, and put a ring upon his hand, and put shoes 
23 upon him, and bring and kill the calf? that is fat, let us eat and be 
24 glad, because this my son was dead and is alive, and he was lost 
25 and has been found. And they began to rejoice. And his elder 
son was in the field ; and while he was coming and drawing nigh 
26 to the house, he heard the voice of singing and music. And he 
called one of the servants and asked him: what is this voice of 
27 singing I hear?* And he said to him, thy brother has come, 
and thy father hath killed the calf that is fat because he hath 
28 received him safe. And he was angry and was not willing to 
29 goin. And his father went forth and entreated him. He said to 





1 This word is not in the Peshito and A.; but it is the reading of § B D Memph. 
of Schwartze a b and f. 


2 TS eglo, calf or bullock ; Peshito has b0.2 tauro, bull or ox. 


8 Instead of “singing and music,” the Peshito has “the singing of many.” 
Gr. cuppwvias nad xopav. 

4 For this whole sentence, the Peshito has simply, What ts this? All the cop- 
ies of the Greek Mss. and versions which I have consulted, contain simply, What 
these things were ? 
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his father, behold how many years I am rendering thee service, 
and not have I transgressed thy commandments, and not at any 
time hast thou given me a kid that I may rejoice with my friends, 
and this thy son, though he has squandered thy property with har- 30 
lots, thou hast killed for him the calf that is fat. He said to him, 31 
my son, thou art always with me, and all that I have is thine. But 32 
to rejoice and be glad is becoming to you,! because this thy brother 
was dead and is alive, and was lost and has been found. 


Cuap. XVI, 1-12. 


And again Jesus said to his disciples, There was a certain rich 1 
man, and he had a steward and he was accused before him of hav- 
ing*® squandered his property; and his lord called him and said 2 
to him, what is this which I hear about thee? Come, give an ac- 

count of thy administration, for thou canst no longer be my stew- 
ard. The steward said within himself, what shall I do, because 3 
my lord taketh away from me the stewardship? since to work? I 
am not able, and to beg I am ashamed. I know what I will do, 4 
that when I am put‘ out of the stewardship, they may receive me 
into their mansions. And he sent® and called each of his lord’s 5 
debtors, and said to the first, how much owest thou my lord? 
He said to him, a hundred measures of oil. He said to him, 
take thy bill, sit down quickly and write them fifty. And he 7 
afterwards said to another, and thou, how much owest thou my 
lord? He said to him, a hundred cors of wheat. He said to 
him, take thy bill,®© and write them eighty cors. And the lord’ 8 
praised the unjust steward because he had acted wisely, for the 
children of this world are wiser in this their generation than the 
children of light. And I say unto you make for yourselves friends 9 
of this Mammon of unrighteousness, that when it fails, they may 


a 





1 “To us” in the Peshito. The pronoun is wanting in the Greek. 

2 Syriac: how that he had slaughtered. 

8 wo p’lach, to work, instead of the geSute ch’far, to dig, of the Peshito, 
corresponding to oxdmrew. 

* Syriac waa) n’fag, to go out. 

5 Sent is wanting in the Greek and in the Peshito. 

6 Lakho v’thev, and sit down, in the Peshito, is not found in the Greek. 


7 The Peshito has our Lord (geno moran), contrary to the Greek. This 


would mean that our Saviour commended the unjust steward, which certainly is 
not the fact. 
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receive you into their everlasting habitations. For whoever in 
a little is faithful, is also in a great deal faithful. And whoever in 
a little is unjust, also in much is he unjust. If in the Mammon 
of unrighteousness ye are not faithful, who will entrust to you the 
true (good)? And if in that which is not your own, ye are not 
faithful, who will give you your own? 


Cuap. XVII, 1-23. 


[Woe] to that one through whom the offences shall come. 
It would be better for him if the upper millstone were hung about 
his neck and he were buried? in the sea than that he should offend 
one of these little ones. Take heed to yourselves ; if thy brother 
sin, reprove him ; if he repent, forgive him. And if seven times 
in the day, he shall sin against thee, and seven times? he shall turn 
to thee, and shall say to thee, I repent, forgive him. The apos- 
tles say to our Lord, increase our faith. He said to them, if there 
were in you faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye would say to® the 
mountain, let it remove hence, and it would remove; or to the 
mulberry tree, be rooted up and planted in the sea, and it would 
obey you. Whois there of you that has a servant that is a plough- 
man or tender of sheep, and when he comes in from the field, 
says to him immediately, come, sit down at the table? But he 
says to him, prepare for me something that I may eat, and gird 
thy loins and serve me while I am eating and drinking, and after- 
wards also thou shalt eat and drink. Does the servant receive 
thanks which are his own because he has done those things which 
he commanded him?* - Soalso ye when ye have done those things 
which were commanded you, say we are unprofitable servants, that 
which we were bound to do, we have done. And in the meanwhile 
he was going to Jerusalem, and passed through Samaria, Galilee and 
Jericho.’ And in the meanwhile he was entering a certain village, 





and Peshito, but is found in D and d with the addition “this” to mountain. It 
was taken from Mat. XXI, 21. 


in 8 B a as well as in this text. 


1”Eppurra: is the Greek, and the Peshito has \-o sh’de, thrown. 


2 Peshito adds: “In the day.” 
8 This passage: “to...” until “or” inclusive is wanting in 8 A B a b Memp. 


‘To this is added: “I think not,” in A D bd f and Peshito; but it is wanting 


5 Not found in the Greek nor in the Peshitc. 
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and behold ten men, lepers,’ were standing afar off, and they raised 13 
their voice and said to him, Jesus, our Lord, have mercy on us. 
When he saw them, he said to them, go show yourselves to the 14 
priests ; and while they were going, they were cleansed. And one 15 
of them when he saw that he was cleansed, turned back and 
with a loud voice praised God; and he fell upon his face at the 16 
feet of Jesus and gave him thanks. And this very man was a Sa- 
maritan. Jesus said, those ten are they that were cleansed. The 17 
nine, where are they? Yet one of them has not been found who has 18 
returned to give glory to God except this one who is of a strange 
people? He said to him, go,° thy faith has saved thee. And the 19 
Pharisees asked him and said to him, when is the kingdom of God 20 
coming? He said to them, not does the kingdom of God come 
with observations. And not shall they say, behold it is here, or 21 
behold it is there, for behold the kingdom of God is among* you. 
And he said to his disciples, the days will come when ye will de- 22 
sire to see one of the days of the Son of man, and ye shall not see 
(it). And® if they shall say to you, behold, he is there, and be- 
hold, he (is) here... . 23 


Joun, Cuap. VII, 37-VIII, 19. 


And let him drink. Every one who believeth in me, as the 37 
Scripture says, rivers of living waters shall flow from his belly. 38 
But this he spoke of the Spirit which they who believed in him 39 
were about to receive, for still at that time the Spirit had not been 
given, because not yet at this time had Jesus’ received glory.® And 40 
some’ from among the multitude who heard his words, said, truly 41 
this is the prophet. Others said this is the Messiah. Others said, 
how does the Messiah come out of Galilee? Is it not thus writ- 42 





1 “Ten leprous men met (him) who stood afar off,” is the Greek. Peshito: 
“Ten men lepers met him.” 

2 Greek: “They were not found having returned to give glory to God except 
this stranger.” The Peshito gives a better rendering of the Greek than these 
fragments do: “Have they returned to give glory to God except this one who is 
of a strange people?” 

8 “ Arise” precedes this word both in the Greek and Peshito. 

* Greek: “Within you.” Peshito: ‘ Within you.” 

5 Greek: “ Will say.” 

6 Greek: “Jesus was not yet glorified.’ The Peshito closely follows the 
Greek in a neat translation. 

7 Peshito has “many.” The nominative in the Greek is indefinite. 
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ten! that he shall be of the seed of David? And from Bethlehem, 
43 the town which is David’s,? the Messiah comes? And there was a 
44 division among the multitude on account of him. And there were 
some of them who wished to arrest him, but no one laid hands on 
45 him. And the servants returned to the high priests and to the 
Pharisees, and those Pharisees said to them, why have ye not 
46 brought him? The servants said to them never has a man spoken 
47 that which this man has spoken.2 The Pharisees said to them, 
48 are ye also deceived? For who‘ of the chief men or of the Phari- 
49 sees have believed in him, unless it is these people who do not 
50 know the law, who are accursed? Nicodemus* who came to him 
51 by night, says to them whether first does the law judge a man be- 
52 fore it hears from him and knows what he does? They say, art 
thou also of Galilee? Search and see that a prophet from Gal- 
12 ilee does not arise.® Again Jesus said unto them, I am the [VIII] 
light of the world; whoever comes after me does not walk in 
13 darkness, but finds for himself light and life.” The Pharisees say 
to him thou art bearing witness concerning thyself; thy testimony 
14 is not true. Jesus said to them: If I am bearing witness concern- 
ing myself, my testimony is true, because I know whence I came, 
and whither Iam going. But ye do not know, not whence I 
15 came, and not whither I am going. But ye after the manner of 
16 men judge. I do not judge any one. And if I do judge, my 
judgment is true, because I am not alone, but I and he who sent 
17 me. And also in your law it is written that the testimony of two 
18 men is true; I am (one) who am bearing witness concerning my- 
self, and my Father who sent me bears witness concerning me. 
19 They say to him, where [is thy father] ? 





' Greek: “Did not the Scripture say?” 

2 Greek: ‘‘ Where David was.” 

8 Greek: ‘Never has thus spoken a man.” 

4 Greek: “ Has any one of the rulers believed on him, or of the Pharisees? ” 

5 § reads: “Being one of them,” and omits: “Who came to him by night.” 
B has: “ Who came to him before, being one of them.” Peshito: “One of them, 
that one who came to Jesus by night.” D d and Memphitic add “at first” to 
“by night.” 

6 The narrative of the woman taken in adultery is wanting, as it is also in 8 A 
B Ca b Memphitic of Schwartze and Peshito. In the Graeco-Thebaic fragment 
of Georgii of the fourth or fifth century neither text has a vestige of the passage, 
and there is no break in the Ms. at the place. It is clear that the passage did not 
belong to the Gospel originally. 
7 Greek: “ Light of life.” Peshito, the same. 
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ME" of Genesis 2:7. 





BY REV. ERNEST C. RICHARDSON, M.A. 





AN is not an accidental mixture of Oxygen, Hydrogen, Carbon, 
Azote, and the ten other simple elements which comprise 
the totality of his material organization. This much is earth, but 
somewhere and somehow these have come into combinations and 
relations after a uniform method, and whether by the resultant of 
varying motions of different degrees of rapidity, known in the. un- 
organized world as light and heat, or by the addition of a new mode 
of motion, or a new “principle” of attraction, or a new substance 
which has not existed in unvitalized. matter, he has come to be an 
organized being like the plants and animals, but with higher “func- 
tions,” whether these are called modes of motion, substances, or 
correspondences. 

This much is certain, —he is different, and the query is, what the 
operation was when man, scattered about in minute molecules of 
phosphorus, carbon, etc., was gathered into his present form and 
started in his present practice of exhausting and renewing these 
molecules by selecting what will produce certain forms and substances, 
and rejecting the remainder, employing the selected molecules to pro- 
duce certain results exterior to itself, and supplying and selecting 
again in larger quantities to renew in larger proportions. 

This process or act is represented in the Hebrew by the verb qS39, 
which we translate “ breathe in,” and the substance, mode of motion 
or what not imparted is H°5] PYPWS, breath of life, and the result 
isa PW 3, or living soul. ; 

That it is a process rather than an act may perhaps be in- 
ferred from the 4 with the imperfect, representing ingressive action. 
This continuation of the creating now begins. This suggests that 
continuous impartation by the Spirit of God in the regeneration, 
through which the lost image of God is gradually restored by a 





1 Read in December, 1885. 
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growing into the likeness of that second true image of God in, 
material substance. 

Without stopping to consider at what point in the upward scale of 
complexity in organized life the operation took place, whether it 
made him directly from the elements or through plant and animal life, 
and without asserting whether this which came to be at this time was 
simple organized life or animal life or spiritual life or all together, the - 
object of this paper is to examine what may have been the nature of 
the operation which we most familiarly and suggestively call the 
breathing in of the breath of life. 

PIB is an onomatopoetic root akin to P. and MH, with the 
general signification of breathing or blowing. 

But this is no mere symbolical expression as if in some indefinite, 
mystical way, He breathed upon the dust, and at the same time in some 
other way started in motion a machine whose most evident function 
he thus mystically anticipates. The process was before there were 
men to observe the expanding and contracting of the lungs inhaling 
and expelling, and to call this breathing or blowing. 

However that may be, the act was the bringing of the oxygen of 
the air in contact with the blood by starting the operation of the 
lungs. This may be a figure taken from the animal life of man to 
represent also the simultaneous impartation of. the spiritual; but 
leaving this, we try to find what the process in the PU)"5 was. 

The word breathe, even in English, can be analyzed into more 
fundamental ideas, ¢.g., the appropriation of oxygen by the blood, 
its various combinations and the phenomenon connected therewith, 
and the carrying off of carbonic acid gas and moisture. There was 
surely the same analysis, the same ideas, the same facts, in the origi- 
nal idea. If so, they may be expected to be most nearly preserved 
in the Hebrew as an early if not the primitive language, and an 
analysis of ideas in the Hebrew ought to find correspondence of 
language, and the first step is to see if the unit of ideas was the word 
or the simple letter, as the growth of language seems to hint. 

If there are fundamental ideas in the letters or their combinations, 
they will naturally predominate in words when they are joined only 
with the weak letters or occur in the simplest combinations. 

It is noticeable, in the first place, that the letter of life, J, occurs 
in the breathing, and that the result — the living soul — includes both 
the breathing and the thing breathed, except the letter 4. 

Taking the [™, it is found in "J", life ; PR = the exclamation alas ! 
a sigh, a great pot in which fire is burning, a brother; PUPA, a repe- 
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tition of the exclamation, means longing, also heat or burning. These 
seem to give a suggestion of heat, or joining, or both. In the same 
way § in FIN suggests addition, increase. It is found in FA = nose, 


t= = mouth, and various words meaning to blow, and HY = to 
grow luxuriantly. These suggest increase, or blowing. 

Taking, now, the idea of heat, and collecting the words which con- 
tain it, an examination of the ideas of heat, hot, flame, burn, warm, 
boil, and fire gives a large number of words containing [¥, especially 
in combination with ~§ and §, and many with YY and §, so that the 
fundamental idea of warmth seems to revolve around these letters 
and the ideas, so that all the letters connected with the inbreathing 
of life are repeated and combined in these, and these are almost the 
only letters appearing in ideas of warmth excepting "\, which appears 
also in connection with FP in the P}§", which was PAWS, on 
the face of the waters, and "}, of which more later. 

Thus we have in simple forms MIN, PIMN, WS, OY, OY WY, 
“VIN, and, in combination, OF, OPM. PVOP, OOF AM, PM, 
aw (= heat of sun), "7, Aw, Aw. 

§) in composition gives, with the idea of ", /§'3, be fruitful, 
increase ; 9\$3, fruit; RH, to bear; "3, a bull; ™E = break 
forth, sprout; "383, break. 

Of the two other letters which occur in the breathing in of life, 
W is, e.g., in We, fire, W'S, man, MNW, behold, Ww and 
T"P9); £9 is seen in "py, waters, 9%, the sea, BN, mother. 

The suggestion of fire in the breath of life indicates at once the 
internal combustion which is the breathing in its result. Breathing 
is a burning literally. This leads again to the biological statement 
that all vital activity is possible only through certain limits of tem- 
perature ; that “organic heat... is the result of life itself,” and is 
the cause of all its activities. Following the thought of biological 
experiment a little further, we notice that the chemical constituents 
of the protoplasm contain invariably carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, nitro- 
gen, protein, and a very large proportion of water, that the chief 
phenomena of life are the universal disintegration by oxydization and 
the accompanying restoration by nutriment, so that it depends for all 
its activities upon moisture and heat, and that in a true sense “life 
is a two-fold movement of simultaneous and continual composition 
and decomposition” within the plasmatic substances. We notice, 
too, that the result says that “ every organized body, especially every 
animal, is a fireplace where diverse substances, mostly ternary and 
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quarternary, burn slowly, developing heat, which in its turn provokes 
or forms the exchanges, the chemical metamorphoses necessary to 
life.”” — Letourneau, p. 455. 

Most of the heat is from oxydization. The small remainder is 
formed in the union of water with some other substance, or the re- 
moval of water from its combination with other substances (hydration 
and dehydration of the albuminoids), from the compounds with 
water (hydrates), such as sugar, and finally, from the fats by simple 
union . with water (hydration). This leads back again to the 
ideas of warmth and burning, and to the added idea of moisture 
in 9. 

Now if our method has been correct, and we have not been led 
astray in the process, whatever else may be in the conception of life, 
these late results of physical science are there, and God imparted to 
matter the principle of warmth in the uniting of oxygen and moisture 
to the molecules of “ dust.” 

If the method has been correct and the result true, we may expect 
that the facts will prove themselves in other relations which indicate — 
the production of organized life. : 

Taking the first act in the process of creation, we have the waters 
(57) and the FR" brooding or moving upon them, |} con- 
taining the principles of warmth and increase(?), as in [}#3, but 
with the } which occurs in the FU", and also, as we have noticed, 
frequently in words denoting warmth and light. 

A litile further, the production of plant life, put forth = RW", 
the idea of warmth with }, of which more later, and the fruit is 
S\6. Later still of living things it is the waters which swarm 
(YW); living souls (I WH) and the moving predicated 
of them is pS", and the command to be fruitful is 448, while the 
multiply contains still the "| with another idea, which idea is also in 


the 7343, so that beast is PPI, cattle MPS, and the creeping 
thing {pss Again, the reason no plant life had started was be- 
cause God had not caused it to rain, "Qf. 

Notice, too, that the zame which Adam gives the beasts is BY. 
To take one more passage: in the fourteenth chapter of Job we find 
descriptions of the process of growth in a plant. We shall expect 
to find the letters there where we remember the idea is found, and 
turning note that the word for root is (WY. Though this grows 
dry and the stock dies, through the scent of waver it will bud 


(FA5* B75 Pio). 
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This process may be repeated through all similar accounts, and 
related ideas be found to have related letters. 

To try another line of proof: in searching for primitive and funda- 
mental ideas we may expect that this idea of fire in connection with 
life will have its traces in mythology and comparative religion, and 
remember at once Prometheus stealing fire from Heaven and the 
almost universal fire worship. 

We find a universal prevalence of the myth of heaven-stolen fire, 
accompanied usually by the idea of the fire-bringer being a serpent 
or dragon killer (serpent = $973). Prometheus animated clay into 
man by fire. 

Fire was worshipped, was considered identical with the soul, and 
so kept burning as the household Lares, as among the Chinese and 
certain religious denominations to-day. 

The mythological idea was that “primary fire ignited primary 
water.”’ Man was “a fire, hidden in clay, diluted with water,” and 
so on. So, too, the reproduction of life was connected with this, 
and the passing of children through the fire, and again the Phallic 
worship, of which the “ashereh” (FEW), or “pillars,” and the 
druidical pillars, of which the modern may-pole is the relic, are 
examples. 

Fire in the Bible and mythology is the purifier. The sacrifices 
were consummated by being burned up. The dross is burned away 
with fire, and Ezekiel (22:21) uses one word, PU§J, breathe upon 
with fire, in just this sense. 

For another line of proof go back to our biology, and, if our 
result is true, we shall find that other biological facts will find their 
expression in the letters connected with life in the Hebrew. 

We find attention called to the “ remarkable proportion ”’ of clorure 
of sodium in the body, but its office given up as unexplainable. It 
is remarked that Livingstone, abstaining from animal food, felt a great 
longing for salt. We are reminded of the annual visitations of the 
deer to the salt-licks, the feeding of salt to cattle, the unpalatableness 
of food without salt, the thirstiness which salt produces, the use of 
salt with oblations in the Jewish ceremony, the salting with fire, of 
which Christ speaks, and turning to the Hebrew we expect to see 
these ideas expressed by these letters, and find appropriately there 
ideas which we have called warmth and moisture together with another 
in 5 (mses). 

Turning again to our sources of heat, one of the subordinate 
sources was the union of the fats with water. We shall expect to 
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find the ideas of heat in “fat,” and turning to ideas of this we find 
the simplest form, {f§ = fat or marrow, and PP) = be fat, com- 
bines both water and warmth, also combined in 7/3 and Wap, 
and the other words revolve about these and ™ §§, which we have had 
before, and "}, of which more later. 

And now, again, let us take some Scripture statements. A man’s 
life is in his blood. Biology reaches the same result. The nephesh 
is in the dam (§)%). It “is a medium from which all the ana- 
tomical elements of the organization derive the material needful to 
their life.” What, then, does it consist of ? “ Finally, on the other 
hand, the blood yields to the anatomical elements the three orders 
of immediate principles indispensable to their conservation, the 
oxygen which burns and _ vivifies, the water which soaks them, 
divers mineral salts, hydro-carbonic ternary substances, new proteic 
matters which in each anatomical element replace, molecule by 
molecule, the exhausted materials.” 

The blood, then, contains at least the principles of burning and 
of moisture and the dust. Does it contain more? Let us try it on 
the intellectual side. Life is knowledge. Eternal life is to know 
God. The reproduction of life—-man’s causing life to exist, is a 
knowing and a conceiving — Adam knew Eve (Y™{"). Analyzing, 
through the ideas of knowing and thinking, the first word we meet 
is (7, to be like, to recognize, likeness, to think, and there is 
suggested the late result of psychological analysis in Bain’s resolution 
of all the operations of the mind into determinations of likeness and 
unlikeness, and retentiveness. Here, too, 9§"} is reproduced. Know- 
ing or thought in this aspect is thus the recognition of likeness, in its 
last analysis, of likeness to God’s idea—the 7ruth, whether in the 
fiower or in man. Remembering that the image about which the 
natural body is formed is the nucleus of the individual cell, and that 
it is the actual union and blending of two cells which makes new 
life, suggests the search as to the original ‘idea of the union of 
life which is found in “{P{', to join, and illustrated in Gen. 2: 24, 
where man and wife are to be "PIN 3Wa, which symbolizes 
what we call vital union with Christ. And this is the idea of the 
universally extended practice of blood-covenant, so fully elabo- 
rated by Dr. Trumbull—the real union of spiritual life in friend- 
ship, symbolized, if nothing more, by the blending of the animal 
life. Here we have the entrance of the "} for which we have been 
looking. 

These are only a few of the ways in which I have crossed and 
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crisscrossed the matter for verification, until it seems quite clear that 
this much is true : — 

1. That the individual letters have distinct ideas which a careful 
analysis will reveal. 

2. That the letters associated with the production of life have a 
distinct and clear correspondence with the facts of biological experi- 
ment, so that, at the least, there was breathed into man at the begin- 
ning the principles of warmth and moisture, which are now recog- 
nized as the chief conditions of life. 

Other interesting lines are found in mental physiology and the 
origin of language as noticed in the first. articulations of the child, 
“Coo,” “ Ma ma,” “Ta ta,” “Ah! Ah!” | ’ 

The analysis reached, of these particular letters, is, I am sure, not 
the final. If heat and light are modes of motion, we shall expect 
to find a step still farther back in the resolution of complex “ ideas,” 
or totals of resemblances, into their simple elements. 
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The Wolfe Expedition.’ 





BY REV. W. H. WARD, D.D., LL.D. 





HIS expedition had its origin in the consultations of a number 

of members of the American Oriental Society who felt the 
desirability of exciting a wider interest in the work of gathering the 
monuments of Assyria and Babylonia ; and the funds for its prosecution 
were generously given by Miss Catharine Lorillard Wolfe of New 
York. The members of the expedition were Dr. Ward, who con- 
ducted it, and Dr. J. R. S. Sterrett, of the American School at Athens, 
and Mr. J. H. Haynes, of Robert College. Both Dr. Sterrett and 


: Mr. Haynes had had experience in archzological work at Assos, 


and in collecting Greek inscriptions in Asia Minor. 

The first spot of especial oriental interest visited by the Expedition 
was Marash, which must have been an ancient so-called “ Hittite ” 
capital. From this place a lion in black basalt, covered with Hittite 
inscriptions, had lately been taken to Constantinople, and the mate 
to it, but without inscriptions, still stands in the castle wall. Here a 
number of Hittite bas-reliefs, as yet unfigured, were photographed. 
Afterward, Carchemish, the great Hittite capital on the Euphrates, 
now Jerablus, was visited. Here we found, to our great surprise, a 
number of fine bas-reliefs, left behind by those in charge of the exca- 
vations for the British Museum, of which we took photographs. One 
of them has a considerable inscription. Another represents the 
winged Ishtar holding her breasts. Another is a nearly life-size figure, 
in the black stone of the region, in which nearly all the Hittite sculp- 
tures are made, of a deity wearing a two-horned cap. It is in perfect 
preservation, except that it is broken in two. It is a great pity that. 
these monuments cannot be in some museum. Little more than a 
beginning has been made in the exploration of this remarkable site. 

The Expedition passed through Urfa, Diarbekir, Mardin, and the 
Tur Abdin, there visiting Syrian monasteries and making inquiries as 





' Read in December, 1885. An abstract of the author’s report to the Ameri- 
can Archzological Institute. 
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to the Syriac manuscripts still to be found there, on the way to Mosul, 
opposite Nineveh, now represented by the mounds of Koyunjik and 
Nebby Yunus. These were visited, as also the neighboring ruins of 
Khorsabad and Nemrifid, where not a few bas-reliefs, colossal lions, 
and altars were seen, left necessarily behind in the English and 
French explorations. At Nemriid these friezes are very numerous, 
and covered with the inscriptions so many times repeated, and are 
more damaged by thirty years of exposure to the elements than by 
the twenty-five hundred years they were underground. We did not 
delay here, as our main task, for which time was much pressing us, 
and for which only the winter season was available, was in Southern 
Babylonia. 

We reached Baghdad January 1st, where we spent about two weeks 
putting ourselves in connection with all those who had special knowl- 
edge of the antiquities of the district. M. de Sarzec is consul- 
general of France at Baghdad, having been promoted from Bassora 
in recognition of his services in discovering the archaic remains at 
Tello, which have added such treasures to the Louvre. There are 
also at Baghdad the men who had charge of all the excavations 
made at Abu Habba, under the direction of Mr. Rassam, and also 
a number of others, who still collect, by means of Arabs digging in 
graves, the gold, tablets, cylinders, and other objects to be found in 
the mounds. A considerable quantity of these objects find their 
way from Baghdad to Europe every year, and we are fortunate in 
being able to bring home a collection of them. 

We were unfortunately obliged to leave Dr. Sterrett in Baghdad, 
while making our tour in Southern Babylonia, as he had been pros- 
trated by a very severe illness. First visiting Hillah, a city of per- 
haps ten thousand inhabitants, close by the site of old Babylon, we 
make ‘this our headquarters while examining the ruins of Babylon 
and of Borsippa. Babylon is now the quarry of Hillah, parties of 
men being constantly engaged in digging brick, especially from the 
large northern temple called Bab-il. Comparatively few antiquities 
of value are now found there, although the vast pile of bricks is 
being thoroughly gutted by rude excavation. Much more of value 
is found at Kesr and Jimjimeh. The latter have been explored with 
no scientific care, and no clue is yet found to the immense ruins. 
Borsippa has lately been the scene of quite careful exploration by 
Mr. Rassam, who has opened, just below the famous so-called “ Tower 
of Babel,” a large building, beside making tentative openings in the 
adjoining hill, known as El Khalil. These have been fruitful, but 
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have very far from exhausted the locality. The broken tower itself, 
appearing as if smitten by lightning, is the most conspicuous land- 
mark in the vicinity, and has been often described. 

From Hillah we started, with some anxiety on account of the con- 
dition of the waste country, taking our caravan southeastward, through 
the region between the Euphrates and Tigris rivers, as far south as 
the junction of the Shatt-el-Hai and the Euphrates, and so nearly as far 


‘south as the valley had been deposited by the rivers and settled in 


the period of old Babylonian history. The country is not wholly 
safe, and, so far as we could learn, has not been visited by foreigners 
for many years. In portions of the region we visited sites partially ° 
explored by Taylor and Loftus, and near the southern limit we came 
upon the track of De Sarzec ; but in many places we could not find 
that any explorer had preceded us. Striking out first eastward from 
Babylon to El Ohemir, we then turned southward, along the line of 
the old great canal, which is now filled up so as to carry almost the 
appearance of a road, and which bears the name of Shatt-el-Nil. 
This we followed in good part, past the ancient tower, or ziggurat, 
of Zibliya, to Niffer. This magnificent mound has never been at all 
explored, and is one of the most promising in all the East. Here 
losing the Shatt-el-Nil, though we constantly heard of it, we still 
passed southwardly, exploring the region between the two great rivers, 
examining nearly all the principal mounds as far south as the junc- 
tion of the Shatt-el-Hai and the Euphrates. Among these mounds 
may be mentioned, after Niffer, Bismya, Dhahar, Hammam, Fara, 
Yokha, Umm-el-Agqarib, Tello, and Zerghul. We took notes of the 
geographical position of as many points as possible, using the pris- 
matic compass, and of the diggings at any of them. Reaching 
Merkez, a town at the junction of the Shatt-el-Hai with the Eu- 
phrates, we here crossed to the west side of the Euphrates, and — 
visited Mugheir, the ancient Ur of the Chaldees, which was the 
furthest point south reached by us. Here turning northward we 
passed up the west bank of the Euphrates, back to Hillah, crossing 
the river once on our way to visit the great mound of Warka. In 
this long and anxious trip we visited all the sites of importance that 
time and strength would allow. The chief ones not seen are Abu- 
Sharein, a little south of Mugheir, an important and very ancient 
ruin, supposed to be the Eridu of the Babylonian Flood story; Sifr 
and Senkereh, both explored by Loftus, and the hitherto unvisited 
Deléhem, a conspicuous and important mound on the edge of the 
Affej marshes, which we were very sorry not to visit. 
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Having returned to Hillah, we spent several days there recruiting 
and studying the antiquities brought from Babylon by the natives, 
and then returned to Baghdad, on our way turning aside for a more 
careful study of Abu-Habba, opened by Mr. Rassam, and a visit to 
Tel Ibrahim. On March 18th we again left Baghdad for the sea- 
coast, by way of the Euphrates river and Syrian desert, for Damascus 
and Beirut. We first visited Akerkuf, a conspicuous mound near 
Baghdad, and then, on the Euphrates, near the origin of the Sakh- 
lawieh canal, we examined the mound of Sufeira, which I had hoped 
might be the old Sippara, as Abu-Habba does not seem to be more 
than the less important Sippara of the sun. Finding Sufeira to be 
of no importance, I visited the neighboring mound of Anbar, of 
which I was informed by the Mudir of the village of Sakhlawieh, 
and which, though a place well known in medizval Arab geography, 
had not been found by modern travellers. I found it an immense 
mound, of the same rank as Niffer and Warka, and I have elsewhere 


more fully described it, and identified it with the old and principal. 


Agade and Sippara of Anunit. Here we crossed the Euphrates 
and passed up the western bank, through Hit and Anah to Ed-Deir, 
just above the junction of the Khabir river. Here we struck west- 
ward into the desert, and passed through Erek to Palmyra, where we 
spent five days taking photographs, and copying and taking impres- 
sions of the Palmyrene inscriptions. From Palmyra we passed 
through Homs (Emesa) and Damascus to Beirut. Our object had 
been to visit personally as many as possible of the important sites 
of Babylonia, and discover what is the hopefulness of further ex- 
ploration and excavation, and what the feasibility of making collec- 


tions of tablets and other objects of ancient art and literature. While. 


doing this we would, though forbidden to do any excavating, make 
what explorations were possible. Accordingly, we took bearings 
everywhere with the prismatic compass, to all the mounds in sight, 
added what geographical data it was possible to collect, took photo- 
graphs, and carefully examined, so far as time would allow, all the 
mounds we could reach. Some sites of very great importance we 
have seen, never visited before, and have obtained a much better 
idea of the relative importance of those known. The four most 
important mounds of Babylonia are probably Babylon, very much 
the largest of all, then Niffer, Warka, and Anbar. It is remarkable 
that these four mounds probably represent the four cities of Gen. 
- x. 10, founded by Nimrod, Niffer being generally believed to be 
Calneh, Warka Erech, and Anbar, discovered by us, being probably 
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Accad, the Agade or Sippara of Anunit of the Assyrian monuments, 
and the Sepharvaim of the later Scriptures. Of these, only Babylon 
has been very much explored, and that in the most desultory way, 
principally by Arabs, except at the northern portion called Bab-il. 
Indeed, no clue has yet been found to the major part of the ruins 
of Babylon, their great extent having discouraged explorers. Warka, 
or Erech, has been attacked by Taylor and Loftus, and one of the 
principal constructions exposed, but little more was done. Niffer 
and Anbar are entirely virgin to the explorer’s spade. The excava- 
tion of these places is sure to yield abundant and most important 
results. Of the secondary mounds there are great numbers, and 
some of them are sure to be very fruitful. Among them may be 
mentioned, besides Abu-Habba, already quite thoroughly explored, 
and Birs Nemriid, which has also received much labor; Mugheir, 
where Taylor and Loftus have left much yet to be done; Bismya, 
Dhahar, Hammam, Yokha, Umm-el-Aqarib, Zerghul, and Jabra, not 
one of which has been opened at all, and any one of which may 
give us as valuable results as those obtained by M. de Sarzec at 
Tello. Of all these, two discovered by the Wolfe Expedition invite 
especial attention: Anbar, with its long history extending from the 
earliest mythical period down through the Caliphates, and Umm-el- 
Aqarib, which appears to have been a sacred city of graves from 
ancient times, and which is now marked with visible lines of graves, 
over which are scattered fragments of vases of stone and pottery, 
and numerous flint knives, and sand. We may also mention Jabra, 
on the west of the Euphrates, and a little north of Anbar, as probably 
a late.city of much importance, and the only one where the walls of 
sun-dried bricks are in part still standing. The field for exploration 
will not be exhausted in many years of diligent labor. 
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The Apostolic Canons, Translated from 
the Ethiopic.’ 





BY PROF. GEORGE H. SCHODDE, PH.D. 





Introduction. 


VER since the discovery and publication of the “Teaching of 
the Twelve Apostles,” by Philotheus Bryennius, the researches 
into the oldest church history, and especially into the development 
and growth of ecclesiastical institutions and governments, have re- 
ceived a remarkable impetus. The Didache was soon discovered to 
be of importance not only for its own day and date, but also because 
it was the fountain-head of a class of literature and the original 
source of ideas of church governments and ordinances which later 
in the life and work of the church exhibited such remarkable 
potency, and do even to this day in some of the petrified churches 
of the East, such as, ¢.g., we find in Abyssinia. The final outcome 
of this literature, and the ideas for which it is the bearer, we have 
in the so-called Apostolic Constitutions and the appended Canons. 
The Constitutions proper consist of eight books, the first six forming 
one section, the seventh a second, and the eighth a third, to which 
are added, by way of appendix, Apostolic Canons, eighty-five in all, 
but of which, however, only fifty secured recognition in the Western 
Church. The Didache is found to be the basis of the seventh 
book of these Constitutions.2 With these books must not be con- 
fused the older and more primitive Apostolic Church Order, or the 
Ecclesiastical Canons of the Holy Apostles, found chiefly in Ethiopic 
and Arabic versions, and also in one Greek manuscript. It consists 
of thirty-five articles, with moral injunctions and ecclesiastical ordi- 





1 Read in December, 1885. 
2 Cf. the interesting discussion and comparisons.of:Schaff in his “ Oldest Church: 
Manual,” p. 132 sqq., and 259 sqq. 
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nances of various kinds, written as though spoken by the Apostles 
themselves, one or more dicta being assigned to each. ‘This col- 
lection is of high antiquity, and can be regarded as the connecting 
link between the Didache and the Apostolic Constitutions proper.’ 
The Canons, of which we give a translation here, are not a portion 
of the Apostolic Church Order, or those which Ludolf has published 
in Ethiopic, but are the Ethiopic form of the Canons appended to the 
Apostolic Constitutions.? They thus represent one of the shapes in 
which the line of thought on church government, first found expressed 
in the Didache, eventually took under the moulding influence of time, 
nationality, and doctrinal development. And from this standpoint their 
importance must be judged. They constituted a collection which is 
more than a curiosity of literature to the student of church history and 
church government. In the Church of Ethiopia they have had, and 
theoretically still have, canonical authority. The Canons constitute 
a part of the so-called “ Syzodus” of this church, which is for them 
virtually a “ Corpus Furis LEcclesiastici,” containing, in addition to 
these Canons,,others claiming Apostolic authority, as also the Con- 
stitutions. This collection, like nearly all the Church literature of 
the Abyssinian Church, is a translation, and in this case from the 
Coptic, in which we have preserved a version of the Canons, in its 
leading features similar to the Ethiopic. The Ethiopic is really a 
daughter church of the Coptic, and to the present day her Aduna, 
or archbishop, is ordained by the Coptic Church authorities in Cairo. 
The Ethiopic Canons existed only in manuscript form until 1871, 
when Winand Fell, of Cologne, published an edition based on these 
manuscripts, to which he added a Latin version. This little pam- 
phlet is rather rare, and, as this whole class of literature is now being 
subjected to a rigid examination by specialists in the department of 
early ecclesiastical history, and as these Canons are in themselves not 
unimportant literary remains, and, through their connection with the 
other links in the literary chain of which they constitute one, receive 
additional importance, the writer thought a translation of these 
Canons not without merit and worth in these times. The discussion 
of their contents, and the elucidation of their contributions to theo- 
logical science, must necessarily be left in the hands of others. 





! The Ethiopic version of these Orders is published by the learned Ludolf, in 
his Commen. ad hist. Aethiop. p. 314 sqq. Cf. also Schaff /.c. 

2 This to correct Schaff’s statement on p. 238. 

3 The Coptic version, with translation, was published by Henry Tattam in 1848 
as “The Apostolic Constitution or Canon of the Apostles in Coptic.” 
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Translation. 


In the name of the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit, one 
God. This is the Synod of the Christian Church, which the Apostles 
gave through the hand of Clemens, whom they early had sent. 

Canon I. Concerning the number of bishops who should take 
part in the ordination of a bishop. A bishop shall be ordained by 
two or by three bishops, but an elder and a deacon and the rest that 
are ordained shall be ordained by one bishop alone. 

Canon II. Concerning the things which shall be brought upon 
the altar. If any bishop or elder brings anything else upon the altar 
of the Lord except that which we have commanded, that they shall 
bring and place there as an offering ; should they bring either honey 
or milk, or of birds or of beasts anything else than that which our 
Lord has commanded, let him be deposed. Nor shall they be 
allowed to bring anything upon the altar except ears of grain and 
grapes in their seasons and the oil of the holy lamps and frankin- 
cense at the time of the holy Eucharist. But the other fruits they 
shall send into the house, and they shall belong to the bishop and 
the presbyters ; only they shall not bring them upon the altar. And 


the bishop and the presbyters and the other ordained persons shall — 


divide these among themselves. 

Canon III. A bishop or an elder or a deacon shall not reject his 
wife under the pretext of a service of the Lord. But if they have 
rejected [her], let them be separated [from the church]; and if 
they do not return them and bring them back, let them be deposed. 

Canon IV.. Concerning the day on which the Passah should be 
celebrated. If any bishop or elder or deacon celebrates the holy 
Passah with the Jews before day and night are equal [vernal equinox], 
let him be deposed. 

Canon V. A bishop or an elder or a deacon shall not mix in with 
the doings of this world. But if they do this, let them be deposed. 

Canon VI. But if a bishop or one of the priests who does not 
accept the eucharist at the time of the solemnization, mentions a 
reason for this ; and if there is something that made him unworthy, 
let him be forgiven: but if he does not mention a reason, let him 
be deposed ; for he was the leader that there should be sin to the 
people, and has caused them to take offence at him who has brought 
the eucharist, as though he had not brought it in purity. 

’ Canon VII. Every believer who enters the Christian church and 
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hears the Scriptures, and does not stand while they pronounce the 
prayers and does not receive the holy eucharist — over such an one 
they shall not pray, and it is their duty that he be expelled; for he 
has caused contention and disturbance in the Christian church. 

Canon VIII. And if there is any one who prays with him who 
does not partake of the mysteries, and even if it be at home, let him 
be expelled. 

Canon IX. And they shall not pray with him who has been ex- 
pelled ; and if one of the priests prays with a priest who has been 
expelled, let him also be expelled. 

Canon X. And if one of the priests or a layman who have been 
expelled goes into a city just as if he had not been expelled, and he 
enters this city without permission [of the bishop] and is ordained, 
then let both he and the one who ordained him be expelled. For 
if he had been driven outside [of the congregation], let him be 
driven out a still greater length of days, for he has lied to the Church 
of God. 

Canon XI. It is not allowed to a bishop to leave his diocese and 
be ordained over another, even if the people should urge him, except 
for the sake of benefit, and [unless] ‘they shall urge him to do this, 
because he will be able to benefit those who are there through the 
word of truth. But this he shall not do of his own account, but 
according to the judgment of many bishops and on account of a 
very strong entreating. 

Canon XII. But if any presbyter or deacon or any one of the 
grade of priests leaves his post and goes to another place and dwells 
at that place a length of time, except by permission of the bishop, 
we order that he forever do not perform his official functions. And 
especially, if the bishop has sent to him to return to his place, and 
he has not listened to him, let him be expelled from his office, and 
let him approach the place where he was as a layman. And if the 
bishop with whom he was receives him as one of the priests, and 
regards this order which we have established as void, let this bishop 
also be expelled as a teacher of the transgression of the law. 

Canon XIII. Concerning him who marries two [women] or a 
widow. He who marries two women, or a concubine after his bap- 
tism, cannot be ordained as a bishop or an elder or a deacon, nor 
shall he at all be numbered with the ordained priests. And he who 
marries a widow, or her who has become suspected, or her who has 
been overpowered, or a harlot, or a female servant, cr one who appears 
in the theatre, shall not be ordained as a bishop or an elder or a 
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deacon, and shall not at all be counted among the ordained priests. 
Or he who dwells with two sisters or with a daughter of his brother, 
shall not be able to become a priest. 

Canon XIV. A priest who becomes security for a man shall be 
deposed. 

Canon XV. Concerning eunuchs. If any one has become a 
eunuch through men by force, or if they have deprived him of his 
organ in war, or if he has been born thus, and they deem him worthy, 
let him be ordained as bishop. But if he has castrated himself of his 
own will, he cannot become one of the ordained ; for he has become 
a slayer of himself and an enemy of the creature of God. And if one 
of the ordained castrate his organ, let him be deposed, for he is only 
a slayer of himself. And a layman who castrates himself shall be ex- 
pelled three years, for he is only an enemy of his life. 

Canon XVI. Concerning him who commits fornication or swears 
falsely or steals. A bishop or an elder or a deacon who is discovered 
in fornication or in swearing falsely or in theft, shall be deposed, but 
shall not be expelled. For God says that he does not punish twice 
for one crime. 

Canon XVII. And also with reference to the rest of the ordained. 
Those who are readers or psalmsingers, if they enter into the priest- 
hood and desire to marry, let them marry. But we command them 
only that while they are readers they shall marry. But then it shall 
not be possible for them afterwards to be ordained. 

Canon XVIII. Concerning the priests who strike every one. A 
bishop or an elder who strike a Christian or one who does not believe, 
when he has sinned, and seeks by this deed to cause men to fear, we 
command that he be deposed. For the Lord did not command that 
we should do this: for when they struck him, he did not strike ; when 
they reviled him, he did not revile ; and when they afflicted him, he 
did not take vengeance or become angry. 

Canon XIX. Concerning him who is rightly deposed from the 
clerical ranks. If a bishop or an elder or a deacon who has rightly 


been deposed on account of a sin that has become manifest, becomes. 
obstinate, and returns to take possession of his former office, let this. 


one also entirely depart from the Christian church. 

Canon XX. Concerning him who has been ordained through 
bribery. If there is a bishop or an elder or a deacon who has taken 
the grade of a priest by bribery, let him be deposed. And let him 
who ordained him also be deposed and. removed forever from the 
priestly office and let them not associate with him in any respect, just 
as I removed Simon the Magician from me,.I, Peter. 
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Canon XXI. Concerning him who calls in aid that he may hold 
the Christian church. If a bishop obtains a position through the as- 
sistance of the princes of this world and rules the Christian church 
through them, let him be removed and deposed, he and all who follow 
him. 

Canon XXII. Concerning the elder’who despises the bishop. If 
an elder despises a bishop and separates himself from him and builds 
for himself an altar, although no guilt is found in judgment against the 
bishop, and he is right in reference to the service of the Lord, let him 
be deposed ; for he is ambitious for office, and also all the priests who 
follow him, for he is a rebel. And the laymen who follow him shall 
be expelled. And this shall take place when the bishop shall have 
asked them once and a second time and a third time. 

Canon XXIII. Concerning the elder or the deacon whom the 
bishop has expelled. If a bishop has expelled an elder or a deacon, 
another bishop shall not allow him to enter again, unless he who has 
expelled him permits it or if he has died. 

Canon XXIV. Let not a strange bishop receive as elder and deacon 
those who have been admitted in the lower clergy, except that they 
have the permission of being ordained and associated. And if they 
are preachers of righteousness, let them enter. But if not, then let 
them give them what they desire, and let them not associate with them. 
For there are many such impure ones. 

Canon XXV. It is the duty of the metropolitan bishop to know 
the bishops of the whole province, and it is their duty to know who is 
the first among them, and they shall call him the metropolitan. And 
not shall they undertake an important work without the consent of 
the leader. And each one shall do his work which is his duty accord- 
ing to his office and according to the people who are in his diocese. 
But not even he who has been ordained as metropolitan over them 
shall undertake anything at all, except with the consent of all the 
bishops, and thus they all shall besone association and shall praise the 
Lord through Christ Jesus and the Holy Spirit. And not shall a 
bishop dare to ordain any one outside.of his diocese in localities that 
do not belong to him. And if he is found as having done this with- 
out the consent of the head of this place and these villages and 
cities, let him be deposed together with those whom he ordained. 

Canon XXVI. And if one has been ordained as bishop and does 
not instruct nor think concerning the people who have been given to 
him, let him be removed until he learn to instruct. And the same in 
reference to an elder and a deacon. But if he has advanced in his 
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instruction, and the people do not receive him, and this not on his 
account, but on account of the people, let him remain bishop, but the 
clergy of this city shall be removed, because they have not admonished 
the people. 

Canon XXVII. Let there be a meeting of the bishops twice each 
year, and let them examine concerning the ordinance of the divine 
office and let them explain concerning the heresies and the offences 
which are in the Christian church. And the first meeting shall be in 
the middle of Pentecost and the second meeting on the eighteenth of 
Tekemt [October]. 

Canon XXVIII. Let the bishop take thought for the property of 
the church and let him manage this as one upon whom the Lord is 
looking. And not shall it be his privilege to take anything thereof 
for himself alone as profit ; and not shall he give any property of the 
Lord to the children of his relationship, even if they are poor. And 
not shall it be his privilege to sell the property of the Lord on these 
pretexts. 

Canon XXIX. Concerning the consultation of the bishop. No 
elder or deacon shall do anything whatever without the advice of the 
bishop ; for he is the one to whom the people of the Lord have been 
entrusted, and he again it is who will answer for their souls. 


Canon XXX. It should be known what is the private property of — 


the bishop, if he has private property ; and it should be known what 
is the property of the Lord, so that when the bishop dies, he can 
control his propérty and give it to whom he pleases. For it is not 
right that the property of the bishop should be destroyed on the pre- 
text of the property of the church, especially if he has a wife or chil- 
dren or kindred or servants. For it is not right that the property of 
the church be destroyed because it is unknown what is the property 
of the bishop, nor [is it right] that the property of the bishop and of 
his kindred be destroyed, on the pretext of the property of the church, 
and that these fall into famine and*curse over his death. 

Canon XXXI. Concerning the setting of the bishop over the prop- 
erty of the church. We command therefore that the bishop be the 
one who shall have control of the property of the church. For he is 
the one to whom are entrusted the precious souls of men ; what, there- 
fore, is all the property that is given to him, that he should have 
command over it by his will and should feed the poor with it 
through the elders and the deacons in the fear of the Lord and in 
trembling? And he himself shall take for himself of it according 
to his desire, if he is poor in regard to those things which the brethern 
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from afar ask of him who visit him, so that he may not lack those 
things which they ask of him. For it is a law of God that those who 
serve at the altar shall also be sustained from the altar; for the sol- 
diers of a king will not fight against his enemies while supporting 
themselves. 

Canon XXXII. Concerning those who frequent theatrical plays. 
A bishop or an elder or a deacon who frequents the theatre or wan- 
ders arcund or becomes intoxicated, shall cease doing so; but if not, 
he shall be expelled. Sub-deacons and readers and psalm-singers, if 
they do this deed, shall cease ; but if not, they shall be expelled; and 
thus also the laymen. A bishop or an elder or a deacon who knows 
of one that frequents and does not cease, is in duty bound to prevent 
him ; but if not, he shall be deposed. 

Canon XXXIII. A bishop or an elder or a deacon who attends 
the baptism of the heretics or their celebration of the Eucharist, we 
command that he shall be deposed. For what communion has Christ 
with Satan; or what part have believers with those who do not 
believe ? 

Canon XXXIV. Concerning the condition of him who regards 
marriage as impure. But if a bishop or an elder or a deacon or one 
of the ordained priests refuse to marry or to eat meat or to drink wine, 
and it is not on account of temperance, but because these are impure 
(although the Scriptures establish all these things as good and God 
created man male and female), and such an one thus blasphemes, let 
him cease ; but if not, let him be deposed, and let him depart from 
the Christian church: and thus also in the case of a layman. 

Canon XXXV. Concerning the deposing of him who does not 
receive those who have repented of their sins. Ifa bishop or an elder 
or a deacon is not willing to receive him who has repented of his sins, 
let him be deposed ; for he grieves the heart of our Lord who says, 
that there will be joy in heaven over one sinner that repents. 

Canon XXXVI. If a bishop or an elder or a deacon will not eat 
a little meat and drink a small measure of wine during the festival days, 
and in secret considers these things wrong, and thus becomes a cause 
of offence to the people, let him be deposed. 

Canon XXXVII. If one of the priests has been found eating or 
drinking in a place of public resort, let him be removed, except if it 
be in an inn for strangers on account of the needs of travel. And if 
one of those ordained curses a bishop, let him be deposed ; for it is 
said, “ Thou shalt not curse the leader of thy people.” And if one of 
the lower clergy curses an elder or a deacon, let him be expelled. 
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And if one of the priests ridicules a person that is deaf or lame or 
blind or deformed at his feet, let him be expelled ; and thus also in 
the case of a layman, if he does this. 

Canon XXXVIII. Concerning the bishop or elder who does not 
teach the people to serve the Lord. A bishop or an elder who neg- 
lects the clergy and the laity and does not teach them the service of 
the Lord, let him be removed ; and if he céntinues in his neglect, let 
him be deposed. 

Canon XXXIX. If a bishop or an elder is neglectful in reference 
to him who is poor from among the clergy, and he does not make 
him his equal by giving to him according to his desire, let him be 
removed. And if he continues in his neglect, let him be deposed like 
him who slays his brother. 

Canon XL. _ If there is one who spreads the writings which heretics 
in falsehood have written, and brings them into the Christian church 
as holy writings, in order to entrap the people and the clergy, let 
him be deposed. 

Canon XLI. Concerning the priest whom the people convict of 
fornication or something else. If there is a dispute among the be- 
lievers with regard to the fornication or luxurious life or other fault 
[of a priest], and if they convict him, he shall no longer be among the 
clergy. 


Canon XLII. Concerning the denial of Christ and the denial of - 


the dignity of the priesthood. If any of the clergy denies on account 
of the fear of man, either of the Jews or of the gentiles or of the here- 
tics, and if it is the name of Christ which he has denied, let him be 
removed. And if it is the name of the priesthood, let him be deposed. 
And if he repents, they shall receive him, and he shall enter as a 
layman. 

Canon XLIII. If a bishop or an elder or a deacon or one of the 
ordained clergy eats meat in which there is the blood of its life, or 
which has not been slaughtered, or of which an animal has been biting, 
or which has been found dead, let him be deposed, as the law com- 
mands in regard to this. And if he be a layman, let him be expelled. 

Canon XLIV. If any of the clergy has been discovered as fasting 
on the Lord’s day or on the Sabbath day, except on the great Sabbath 
day alone which is the Passah, let him be deposed. 

Canon XLV. If one of the clergy or a layman enters the synagogue 
of the Jews or the place of the heretic in order to pray, let the priest 
be deposed and the layman be expelled. 

Canon XLVI. Concerning him who strikes a man until he dies 
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_and him who overpowers a virgin. If a priest has a quarrel with 
another and strikes him, and he dies, let him be deposed on account 
of the hardness of his heart ; and in the case of a layman, let him be 
expelled. And if a layman has destroyed a virgin before she has 
been promised, and has cohabited with her, let him be expelled. 
And he shall not marry another, but he shall abide with her whom he 
has forced, even if she is poor and deformed. 

Canon XLVII. Concerning him who is ordained a second time. 
If a bishop or an elder or a deacon has been ordained a second time, 
let him be deposed, as also the one who ordained him ; unless indeed 
it is certain that they have been ordained by heretics, for it will never 
be that they who have been baptized or ordained by such men will 
become believers [¢.¢., church members] or clergy. 

Canon XLVIII. Concerning him who does not fast in the forty 
days and on the fourth and on the sixth. If a bishop or an elder or 
a deacon or a reader or a psalm-singer does not fast in the holy forty 
days and on the fourth and the sixth, let him be deposed, except if 
illness of body prevents him ; and in the case of a layman, let him be 
expelled. 

Canon XLIX. If a bishop or an elder or a deacon or any of the 
clergy fasts with the Jews or celebrates the Passah with them or accepts 
from them the gifts of their festival, leaven or whatever is like it, let 
him be deposed ; and in the case of a layman, let him be expelled. 
And if a layman brings oil or lamps into the temple of the gentiles or 
the synagogue of the Jews, let him be expelled. 

Canon L. Concerning him who steals the oil or the wax or any- 
thing that is the property of the church. If any of the clergy steals 
the wax belonging to the church, or the oil, let him be deposed, and 
what he has stolen he shall refund fivefold. Silver vessels and clothes, 
if they have been seen a few days, no man shall take from them for 
himself alone anything ; for this action is a sin. And he who does this 
shall be expelled, and they shall punish him 

Canon LI. Concerning the bishop whom they have accused [of a 
crime]. When believing, truthful and good men have accused a 
bishop, it is necessary that he be called before the bishops. And if 
he comes and confesses his sins, they shall again take him and pass 
over him a judgment which is just. And if they call him and he 
does not come, they shall call him a second time, and two bishops shall 
go as messengers to him; and if he again does not obey, they shall 
call him a third time and shall again send two bishops to him as 
messengers. And if he does not obey, and is rebellious and does not 
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come, those shall pass judgment over him who have been assembled 
according to what is right, that he shall be as one whom they have 
convicted, because he has fled from judgment. 

Canon LII. That they shall not listen to the testimony of a here- 
tic against a bishop, and shall not listen to a single person. The 
testimony of-a heretic shall not be received against a bishop, and the 
testimony of a single person shall not be received ; for “everything 
shall stand by the mouth of two and three.” Nor shall it be lawful 
for a bishop to bestow the office of bishop upon his brother or his son 
or his kindred, nor shall he ordain whomsoever he pleases ; for it is 
not right that the episcopal dignity shall be inherited: nor shall he 
give away the property of the Lord for the sake of the will of men, 
for it is not allowed to make the church of Christ an inheritance. 
For if they do thus, and thus take to themselves of the office, they 
will be as though they were naught ; and [the guilty one] himself shall 
be condemned by a punishment. He who is one-eyed or lame in his 
foot and is worthy of the episcopal hoaor, shall be ordained. Fora 
defect of the body does not corrupt him, but a defect of the soul 
[does]. A deaf and a blind man, however, shall not be ordained as 
a bishop, not as being unclean, but less the property of the church 
be scattered. He who is possessed of a devil shall not be ordained, 
and he shall not pray with the believers. And if he is purified, they 


shall admit him; and if he be worthy, he may be ordained as one of . 


the clergy. 

Canon LIII. He who has lately been baptized shall not be or- 
Gained as a bishop. He who has come from among the gentiles, or 
has been living in sins and has been baptized, shall not be ordained 
as bishop at once ; nor is it allowed that he who has not been tried, 
shall become the teacher of other men, but he shall become this by 
the grace of God. Nor shall it be allowed the bishop that he shall 
gather and accumulate wealth, but he shall be found to be a servant of 
the church; but if not, he shall not perform episcopal functions. 
“There is no one who can serve two masters,” according to the com- 
mand of our Lord. And we command that no servant shall be 
ordained but with the consent of his master, lest his master be offended, 
for in this way the families are diminished. If ever there is found a 
servant in his time who is worthy of the station of ordination, as there 
has appeared to us Onesimus, and his master sets him free and lets 
him go forth from his family, let him be ordained. 

Canon LIV. A bishop or an elder or a deacon who connects him- 
Self wita the army, and desires to perform these two offices, that he 
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should follow a human calling and the priestly calling, let him be ex- 
pelled. For it is said: Give unto the Lord that which is the Lord’s, 
and unto the king that which is the king’s. He who despises the king 
or the magistrate, except with justice, him they shall punish ; if it be 
one of the clergy, he shall be deposed, and if a layman, he shall be 
expelled. 

Canon LV. Concerning which books of the Old and of the New 
[Testaments] are to be received in the Christian church. And these 
books shall all be sacred and honored to the clergy and laity. And 
these indeed are of the Old Testament : 

Canon LVI. The writings of Moses: Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers, Deuteronomy ; Joshua, the son of Nun; Judges; Ruth; 
four books of. Kings, of which the first and the second are one book, 
the third and the fourth one book; two books of Chronicles ; first 
_ and second Ezra; one book of Job; Esther; Tobit ; Ecclesiastes ; 
one hundred and fifty psalms of David; the proverbs of Solomon ; 
Ecclesiasticus ; the Song of Songs ; the twelve minor prophets ; Isaiah ; 
Jeremiah ; Daniel; Ezekiel. These [writings] teach your children. 
Besides these: the wisdom of Solomon; Judith; three books of 
Kufalé [Book of Jubilees] ; Jesus the son of Sirach, the very wise. 
Then also the books of the new law: four gospels: Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, John ; Acts of the Apostles ; two letters of Peter; three letters 
of John ; one letter of James; one letter of Jude ; fourteen letters of 
Paul; the Apocalypse or Vision of John ; two letters of Clemens. 

Canon LVII. Concerning the Canons of the Apostles. This we 
command you, O bishops, in reference to the Synodus : for if ye listen 
to it, ye shall be saved and delivered, and there shall be peace unto 
you forever. But if ye do not obey this and do not receive what is 
in this, [the Lord] will scorn you, and there shall be sadness in your 
midst forever, and afterwards ye shall meet with the judgment which 
ye deserve on account of your transgression. And may God, the 
only one, and his only begotten Son, and the Holy Spirit, the Maker 
of all Creation, give unto each one of you peace, and may he help 
you with all good things, and may ye not faint, but be ye without stain, 
having no sin. And may he make you worthy of a place in eternal 
life, through his Son whom he loves, our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Living one, the Savior, to whom is glory with the Father and with 
the Holy Spirit to all eternity, Amen. This is the Synodus of the 
Apostles, which we have sent with Clemens, and glory [be] to God 
to all eternity, Amen. 
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Should riae be Translated “ Mealoffering” ? 
BY PROF. W. J. BEECHER, D.D. 


HE translation should be “tribute-offering,” or some equiva- 
lent term, and not meal-offering, or meat-offering, or food- 
offering, or any other term of that sort. 

First, the word (]f"}3?3 means tribute, and does not mean meal 
or food or meat. There is as much reason for translating B'~S3Y 
flesh-offerings instead of peace-offerings, as for translating @P JS 
meal-offering. 

Secondly, a meal-offering or food-offering is properly an offering 
of meal or of food. But offerings either of meal or of food were 
made in several forms, and not in the form of the {3% exclusively. 

Thirdly, the terms meal-offering, or food-offering, do not lend 
themselves to the other uses of the word MP"|3?8, as a word for 
sacrifice. The offerings of Cain and Abel, for example, were tribute- 
offerings, but they were not meal-offerings. It was not as an offering 


of meal, but as a tribute-offering, that the []Pq9?9 of Jehovah was — 


discredited by the conduct of the sons of Eli. The fact that 
mise is used as the generic name of the daily evening sacrifice 
is to be similarly accounted for. 

Fourthly, the term tribute-offering suggests the ethical idea of this 
form of sacrifice, while the term meal-offering does not. 





Note on the Proper Paragraph Division in 1 Chron. 
XXIX. 22. 
BY PROF. W. J. BEECHER, D.D. 


Tue English Revised Bible makes a paragraph division at the 
middle of the first verse of the fourth chapter of 1 Samuel. This is 
evidently correct, and throws great light on the whole context. An 
cqually evident, and even more important instance of the same kind, 
though one not recognized in the revision, is to be found in 1 Chron. 
xxix. 22. The passage is as follows : — 
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“ And David said to all the assembly: ‘Bless ye, pray, Jehovah 
your God’; and all the assembly blessed Jehovah. ... And they 
sacrificed to Jehovah sacrifices, and offered up burnt offerings to 
Jehovah, to the morrow of that day, . . . and sacrifices abundantly 


_ for all Israel. And they ate and drank before Jehovah in that day, 


with great joy.” 

Here the paragraph properly ends, and with it ends the account of 
what occurred on that occasion. The next sentence begins a fresh 
narrative, a narrative of something which occurred on some subse- 
quent occasion : — 

“‘ And they made Solomon the son of David king a second time, 
and anointed him for chieftain to Jehovah, and Zadok for priest. 
And Solomon sat upon the throne of Jehovah for king, instead of 
David his father, . . . while all the captains and the heroes and also 
all the sons of the King David gave hand under Solomon the king.” 

In the absence of the paragraph division, the impression commonly 
made is that this second making of Solomon king occurred at the 
time of the meeting of the great assembly described in the previous 
verses ; the true paragraphing brings out the fact that his being made 
a second time was on some subsequent occasion, and therefore, that 
the occasion of the great assembly just described was that of his 
being made king the first time. Some reasons for paragraphing thus 
are the following : — 

1. Independently of all parallel accounts, this paragraphing makes 
the best sense. The statement, “And they ate and drank before 
Jehovah in that day, with great joy” makes a rounded and fitting 
close for a paragraph. The following statement that they made 
Solomon king a second time is closely connected with what follows 
it; and what follows has no necessary connection with the great 
assembly which has just been described, and the sacrificial feast with 
which it closed. 

2. In other similar accounts, the sacrificial feast is ordinarily 
mentioned as the last thing, taking place after the important business 
of the occasion has been transacted. The paragraphing proposed 
makes this a case under the ordinary rule, instead of a reasonless 
exception. If it was on this occasion that Solomon was made king 
the second time, we may be sure that the record of this important 
business would precede that of the sacrificial eating and drinking. 

3. The proposed paragraph division is attended by a sudden 
change in the linguistic character of the narrative. What precedes, 
through many verses, is pure Hebrew, carefully written ; what follows, 
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beginning with its first statement, has Lamedh with the accusative, 
and is otherwise unclassical. 

4. The paragraph following the proposed division, telling how 
Solomon was made king a second time, while Zadok became priest 
—in some different sense from that in which he had previously been 
priest —and the captains and the heroes and the sons of David 
“gave hand under Solomon the king,” is evidently a summary of the 
account given in the first ‘chapter of 1 Kings. It follows that the 
anointing of Solomon described in that chapter was his being made 
king the second time; his being made king the first time was his 
being proclaimed king at the great assembly described in 1 Chronicles. 
See especially 1 Chron. xxiii. 1 and xxix. 1. Merely to notice this is 
to harmonize the accounts in Kings and in Chronicles, for this part 
of the history, and in many other ways to throw light on the history 
of the later years of David. 





The Revised Version of Dan. ix. 24-27. 
BY PROF. FREDERICK GARDINER, D.D. 


In connection with the notes given on some points of the Revision 


of the Old Testament, attention may be called to another passage. 


It is well known that according to the traditional and general inter- 
pretation of Dan. ix. 24-27, this prophecy of the “Seventy weeks ” 
has been referred to the Messiah, and that the expression in vs. 27, 
translated in the A.V., “He shall confirm the covenant with many 
for one week: and in the midst of the week he shall cause the sac- 
rifice and the oblation to cease,” has been referred to the earthly 
ministry of Christ and the short period immediately following in 
which the new covenant was proclaimed only to the chosen people, 
before the doors of the Church were opened to the Gentiles ; and 
that the phrase, “in the midst of the week,” indicates the time of 
the death upon the cross, when “the sacrifice and the oblation ” 


was caused to cease through its being supplanted by the one all- 


sufficient sacrifice. On the other hand, many writers have proposed 
to interpret the whole passage of Antiochus Epiphanes, and to refer 
this clause to his profanation of the temple and altar which 
continued just three and a half years, or “for the half of a week.” 
The revisers appear to have indicated a preference for the lat- 
ter interpretation, and in fact it is the almost necessary inter- 
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pretation of their translation, “and for the half of the week he 
shall cause the sacrifice and the oblation to cease.” The Hebrew 
is P33 PAW VISWM St translated in the LXX kai & 7G 
jpioe +}s €B5oma5os x.7.\. Of course the choice between the 
translations turns upon the meaning of "¥P}}. The word itself is 
quite capable of either sense, and is frequently rendered in both 
ways in the A.V. and the Revision alike. As examples, the transla- 
tion iz the midst is retained by the revisers in Jer. xvii. 11 ; Zech. 
xiv. 4. In later Hebrew, in the Masoretic notes at the end of the 
several books, it is the ordinary word for “the middle.” The choice 
of translation in Dan. ix. 27 must be determined by the interpreta- 
tion of the prophecy. Fidelity to the Hebrew did not require a 
change in the Authorized Version, which is sustained by the LXX. 





Kiwi and yivopar with Participles in the New 
Testament. 
BY PROF. G. H. SCHODDE, PH.D. 


PROBABLY, with the sole exception of the strange use made of the 
conjunction tva by the New Testament writers, no syntactical pecu- 
liarity of Biblical Greek is more striking than the construction of 
eiyi, and less frequently of yivoua, in connection with a participle, as 
auxiliary verbs, or at least with the virtual force of auxiliary verbs. 
The instances in which this occurs are so frequent, especially in the 
gospels and the Acts, that the. mere mention of the fact will suffice 
to make clear what is meant. 

An analysis of the cases here under consideration shows that not 
in all instances is the auxiliary force of the verb equally pronounced. 
The clearest instances are those where e/u! is used with the participle 
as a mere circumlocution for a finite form of the verb. Thus, e.g. 
with the pres. part. éori zpooavarAnpotoa .. . Kal mepiooevovea, 2 Cor. 
ix. 12; much more frequently of the imperfect and aorist, as jv 
mpoaywv, Mark x. 32; fy KoOcvdwy, iv. 233 qoav KaPjpevor, Luke v. 
173 qv éxBddAwv, Xi. 14: then of the future, as écovra: zimrovtes, 
Mark xiii. 25 ; or with the perfect, as jv éorws for the aorist; and 
very frequently with the part. perf. pass., as jv % émcypadi) ércyeypap- 
peéevn, Mark xv. 26, etc. 

Somewhat different from these instances are those where the writer 
evidently intended that this construction is to express continued or 
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habitual action, and thus gives to the participle more of a predicate 
value, ¢.g. iv xynpticowv, Mark i. 36, Luke iv. 44; joav vyorevovtes, 
Mark ii. 18; }oav avAXadodvres, Mark g, 2, etc. Cf. on this con- 
struction the grammars of Winer, § 45, 5, and especially Buttmann, 
§ 144, 24-12, as also Grimm’s edition of Wilkius, C/avis Novi 
Testament, under «ip! II. 4. 

The use of an auxiliary verb, or of a verb in an auxiliary sense, 
seems, at first glance, to be so un-Greek in character, that the reader 
will naturally think of tracing this peculiarity of New Testament Greek 
to some extraneous source. Especially will this be the case when he 
recalls to mind that the language of Palestine in Christ’s day, the 
idiom in which the New Testament writers undoubtedly did their 
thinking, and the moulding influences of which, whether this was 
consciously done or not, is seen in many peculiarities of this branch 
of Hellenistic Greek, had developed this construction to a remark- 
able degree, and allowed it even to usurp the place of the finite verb. 
But yet this construction was not alien to the Greek genius, although 
it is found but rarely in the classical literature extant. Greek gram- 
marians and lexicographers agree that this construction does at times 
occur in the best of Greek authors. Cf. the exhaustive grammar of 
Kriiger, § 56, t sqq., who cites also the verb imdpyw as used in this 
manner, especially by Demosthenes; then, Hadley-Allen, § 981; 
Winer, § 45, 5, and Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon, under «iyi B. 2, for 
such examples. An examination of these passages shows that while 
some of them would admit of another and different interpretation, 
yet in the majority of cases we have here the same grammatical 
phenomenon that we find so much more frequently in the pages of 
the New Testament, and that the verb «iui is to all intents and pur- 
poses an auxiliary verb. 

But when we ask the next question, namely, why the New Testa- 
ment writers, at least some of them, make such frequent use of a 
construction which was of such rare occurrence in classical Greek, 
the answer undoubtedly is to be found in the fact that in their times 
the Semitic tongues had already made this idiom a matter of every- 
day usage among the people, both in speaking these tongues as 
also in employing the Greek as the learned language of the times. 
In Old Testament Hebrew this construction is also much more the 
exception than the rule. The most satisfactory discussion of the use 
of "7" with the participle in this sense is found in Ewald’s Hed. 
Grammatik, § 168, c.2, who cites such passages as Gen. xxxvii. 2 ; Zech. 

iii. 3; Jobi. 14 f.; 2 Sam. iii. 6; 1 Kings xii.6 ; Deut. ix. 7 ; xxii. 24 ; 
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Ps. x. 143 Cxxii. 2, and others. Cf. also Gesenius Thesaurus, sub 
verbo, 3, aa, and Gesenius-Kautzsch, Grammatik, § 134,2,¢. Among 
the extra-Hebraic tongues this construction seems to have been very 
common, at least at a later date. In Biblical Aramaic it occurs again 
and again. In Kautzsch’s recently published grammar of Biblical 
Aramaic, § 76, 2 f. (p. 139), is found a classification and full discus- 
sion of the instances found in Ezra and Daniel. The early adoption 
of this construction in Hellenistic Greek is seen from the fact that 
the Septuagint translation has it as a fixed wsus loquendi, as is also 
the case in the Targumic and Talmudic idioms. Cf. the examples in 
Buxtorf, Lexicon Chaldicum, etc., under YM or RIT. In the 
Syriac, or East Aramaic, a dialect in kind virtually identical with the 
Biblical and Targumic Aramaic, this construction has in many places 
crowded out the regular finite forms of the verb. In the Peshito 
the use of the verb /’vo with the participles is even more frequent 
than that of ciz/ in the Greek New Testament. 

In the South Semitic languages virtually the same construction is 
found, but with the marked peculiarity that here the participle used 
with the auxiliary verb is supplanted by some form of the verbum 
jinitum. In Arabic the equivalent of 57% or jt is not used, but 
its place is taken by dna (Heb. }1>); and this verb is regularly 
used with the perfect and the imperfect of the verb in an auxiliary 
sense, just as are auxiliary verbs in the English and other modern 
languages. Cf. Wright’s Avadic Grammar, Vol. II. §§ 3,9, 10. In 
the Ethiopic the copulative verb is Aa/ava, which is generally used with 
the imperfect of the verb to express a continued action in the future, 
like amaturus est, but frequently also in a purely auxiliary manner. 
Cf. Dillman’s -Zthiopische Grammatik, § 88, 2 (p. 138 sq.). 

The facts here stated seem to show conclusively that the use 
of this peculiar construction in the New Testament is capable of a 
good historical and philological explanation ; that it is at least not 
un-Greek in its character, but was probably developed to its exten- 
sive employment by the influence of the Semitic way of thinking, 
to which the New Testament writers were given. 
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A Criticism of Some Passages in Isaiah which are 
interpreted by the Late F. B. Alexander, D.D., as 
predicting the Messiah. 

BY REV. R. P. STEBBINS, D.D. 


I 


Cuap. iv. 2: “In that day shall the BRANCH of the Lorp be 
beautiful and glorious, and the fruit of the earth shall be excellent and 
comely for them that are escaped of Israel.” Dr. Alexander con- 
tends that this passage refers to the Messiah, (1) because the word 
Piay: branch, is used for the Messiah in Jer. xxiii. 5, xxxiii. 15 ; Zech. 


iii. 8, vi. 12; (2) because the adjunct Jehovah, branch of Jehovah, 
shows that the “branch” is the offspring of Jehovah as the parallel 
line shows that “ fruit’ is the offspring of the earth, the first showing 
his “ divine,” the last his “ human nature.” 

Respecting the first argument it may be replied: (1) that Jsaiah 
never uses PUPS (branch) for the Messiah. In Chap. xi. 1, another 
word, “\Z4P", is used ; and also, “2: translated rod and branch in 


the common version. In Chap. liii. 2, the original words rendered 
“tender plant” and “root” are different from either of those 
mentioned. (2) The word PR—§% (dranch) means produce of the 
earth, harvest in Hosea, viii. 7. The same meaning is found in Gen. 
xix. 25, Ezek. xvi. 7, Ps. Ixv. 10; and as it is never used in Isaiah 
for the Messiah, unless in this place, and as it is used once in Chap. 
Ixi. 11, for produce of the earth, the connection and adjuncts must 
determine which of the two meanings given it has in this place. 

The connection favors the same meaning as in Chap. lxi. 11. It 
is elsewhere the constant teaching of Isaiah and the other prophets 
that after the people had been punished by the Lord they would be 
blessed more abundantly than they ever had been before. The 
earth would then yield for them its increase, and more certainly and 
luxuriantly than previously. Now this verse is the commencement 
of a description of the blessings which will ensue after Jehovah has 
visited the nation in his displeasure. 

The connection also favors the interpretation that by PU~SN, increase 
or produce of the earth was meant. Nor do the adjuncts oppose this 
interpretation ; they rather favor it. ‘The increase of Jehovah” may 


mean wonderful, abundant increase, as the “trees of Jehovah” and . 


“mountains of Jehovah” mean lofty trees, great moutitains ; or it 
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may mean the increase which Jehovah gives. Either of these mean- 
ings is to the purpose and admissible by the laws of language. 

Nor do the adjectives “ beautiful and glorious”’ as applied to this 
abundant production of the earth, or as Dr. Alexander translates, 
“ for honor and for glory,” oppose this view. They also rather con- 
firm it. For if, when the land was desolate and brought forth no 
fruit it was a “reproach,” and caused the nations to distrust the 
power of Jehovah, certainly when it was “covered with flocks and 
clothed with corn” it would be “for honor and for glory.” 

The parallel line also strongly favors this view, “and the fruit of 
the earth shall be comely and excellent for them that are escaped of 
Israel.” “Fruit of the earth” is never used of persons or a person 
anywhere in the Bible. Why should it be taken from its obvious 
meaning and be forced to signify the “ human nature” of Christ ? 

The remark, that “dranch and Fehovah stand related to each 
other in the same way as fruit and earth, and as the latter phrase 
means the offspring of the earth, so the first must mean the offspring 
of Jehovah, an expression which can only be applied to persons,” is 
incorrect. The fruit of the earth is in no such sense the offspring 
of the earth as to be another earth, but something very unlike it; 
so the “branch” or “ éucrease,” as it should be rendered, “ of 
Jehovah” is not another Jehovah, but something very unlike him. 
I think I have given the true meaning of the prophet; there is no 
reference to the Messiah in the passage. 


II. 


The Messianic character of the prediction in Chap. vii. 14-16 is 
strongly asserted by the late Professor Alexander. He says “ there is 
no ground, grammatical, historical, or logical, for doubt as to the main 
point, that the church in all ages has been right in regarding this 
passage as a signal and explicit prediction of the miraculous concep- 
tion and nativity of Christ.” This is pretty strongly stated, and 
implies or asserts that many critics who have universally been sup- 
posed not to doubt without, at least, some reason, are very weak- 
minded. I propose to examine this passage, and the criticism whose 
truth is so strongly stated. 

In the common version the passage reads thus: “Therefore [since 
you, King Ahaz, decline to ask a sign from Jehovah that Rezin and 
Pekah shall not prevail against Jerusalem] the Lord himself shall 
give you a sign; Behold a virgin shall conceive, and bear a son, 
and shall call his name Immanuel. Butter and honey shall he eat, 
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(that [until] he may know) when he knoweth to refuse the evil, 
and choose the good. For before the child shall know to refuse the 
evil, and choose the good, the land that thou abhorrest shall be for- 
saken of both her kings.” 

The common objection made to referring this prophecy to Christ 
is, that a child to be born seven hundred years afterward could be 
no sign to Ahaz that Jerusalem would not be taken by the approach- 
ing army. To this Professor Alexander replies that if a child was 
to be born to occupy the throne of David any time thereafter, it 
would be proof that the kingdom would not be overthrown. This 
may be, but it would not prove that Ahaz might not be overcome, 
Jerusalem be taken, and these kings for a time make the land a spoil 
and desolation; and 47s was what filled Ahaz with terror. To 
remove this terror was the sign given ; and the presumption therefore 
is that it was something then to transpire. This presumption is con- 
firmed by the connection, for it is said that notwithstanding this rescue 
from Rezin and Pekah, the Lord would bring upon him and his people 
and his father’s house, days such as had not been since Ephraim de- 
parted from Judah, even the king of Assyria. What then was this 
sign? It was, that a young female there present should bear a son, 
and that, before he should have learned to choose the good, and 
refuse the evil, the land of Syria and Israel, over which Rezin and 


Pekah ruled, should become desolate ; be overcome by the enemy, ° 


and their kingdoms destroyed. Such is the obvious meaning of this 
prophecy. Is there anything to awaken a doubt that it is not the 
correct meaning? 

Dr. Alexander does not lay as much stress upon the word “virgin,” 
png), as many commentators have done, for he says that it does 
not imply necessarily that she would not be married and thus the 
birth be in the ordinary course of nature, though it is rendered by 
the connection extremely improbable. Still he insists that a “ virgin 
or unmarried woman is designated as distinctly as she could be by a 
single word.” This may be questioned. When the “tests of vir- 
ginity” are spoken of in Deut. xxii. 14-23, the word tap ay is 
invariably used; so also Judges xi. 37, 38, Ezek. xxiii. 3, 8, Lev. 
xxi. 13, 14; and the word is mever used in but one instance of a 
married person, and then poetically. Joeli. 8. The word mriny 
means of marriageable age, and not necessarily unmarried. As far 
as the word used is concerned there can no argument be drawn that 
the time for the child to be born was not even then very near, so that 
Dr. John Pye Smith thinks she was the “ wife of Ahaz.” 
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The name “Immanuel” is also supposed, by Dr. Alexander, to 
furnish support to his interpretation. Although he admits that “it 
might be used to signify God’s providential presence merely,” he still 
thinks, that when we take into view other prophecies, especially “ that 
remarkable expression of Isaiah’s contemporary, the prophet Micah, 
(v. 1), watil the time that she which travaileth hath brought forth, 
immediately following the promise of a ru/er, to be born in Bethle- 
hem, but whose goings forth have been of old, from everlasting, the 
balance of probabilities preponderates” in favor of a “personal ”’ 
presence, a “ miraculous conception and nativity.” 

But the selection made from Micah is not appropriate to the pur- 
pose for which it is quoted. The translation given would imply that 
the being here to be born was eternal, “ from everlasting.” The true 
rendering is as follows: ‘ Whose origin is from the ancient age from 
the days of old”; that is, he is a descendant of Jesse, a family of 
ancient date. ‘The words rendered “from everlasting,” "~9°9§ 
249, are never thus rendered except in this passage,— Micah vii. 14, 
“Let the flocks feed in Bashan and Gilead as in the days of old.” 
So also Is. Ixiii. 9, 11, Mal. iii. 4, Deut. xxxii.7. The passage, there- 
fore, has no reference to the Messiah. 

One more reason given by Dr. Alexander for not accepting the 
obvious meaning as the real one is, that “we read in the gospel of 
Matthew, that Jesus Christ was actually born of a virgin, and that all 
the circumstances of his birth came to pass that this very prophecy 
might be fulfilled,” and Dr. Alexander further declares that it “is im- 
possible to prove the existence of any quotation, in a proper sense 
[z.e., in a sense implying that the writer referred to had the object in 
view which the writer making the quotation applies his words to] 
if this be not one.” This last remark may be very true, and yet the 
inference to be made may be directly opposite to the one that the 
writer intended. It may prove that you cannot determine by 
the form of quotation that it is a prophecy of the event to which it is 
applied in the quotation, and not that the event is certainly the one in 
the prophet’s mind, because his words are applied to it. The truth 
is: “Vo one of the formulas of citation furnishes any conclusive 
reason in favor of considering the texts quoted as predictions.” The 
last pillar of the structure falls. The obvious meaning of this 
prophecy is the true meaning. Christ was not referred to by the 
prophet, but a child to be born in the time of Ahaz. The language 
used by the prophet was appropriate to describe the birth of Christ, 
and the Evangelist uses it for that purpose. 
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Psalm ii. 


BY PROF. T. H. RICH, D.D. 


(Zhe Seer.) 


Way do the nations rage, 

And peoples plot an idle thing ! 

Kings of the earth array themselves, 

And princes have in consultation sat, 

Against Jehovah, and against his Christ : 
“Come ! let us burst their bonds asunder, 
And hurl from us their twisted cords !” 


( Fehovah.) 


Who dwelleth in the heavens doth laugh ; 
The Lord doth mock at them. 
Then shall He to them in his anger speak, 
And disconcert them in his wrath : 
“But I have set my king 
On Zion, mountain of my holiness.” 


(Zhe Divine King.) 
I fain would tell of a decree ! 
Jehovah said to me: “Thou art my Son, 
This day have 7 begotten thee ; 
Ask of me, and I will nations give for thine inheritance, 
And for thy possession, the remotest bounds of earth. 
Thou shalt rule them with a rod of iron; 
Like a potter’s vessel, them to pieces dash.” 


(Zhe Seer.) 
And now, O kings, be wise ! 
Admonished be, O judges of the earth ! 
Serve ye Jehovah reverently, 
And tremblingly rejoice. 
Kiss the Son, lest he angry be, 
And ye perish by the way ; 
For his anger suddenly may burn. 
The blessedness of all who hide in Him ! 
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A Shipyard in Ancient Issus. 
BY REV. W. H. WARD, D.D., LL.D. 


THE modern town of Hit, the ancient Issus, visited by the Wolfe 
Expedition, affords an existing illustration of a shipyard of the 
type of that where Noah built his ark. A dozen or more boats, of 
the general shape and size of canal boats, were seen there in process 
of construction. They are built close to the bank of the Euphrates, 
of rough branches, never more than two or three inches thick, tied 
together into a frame, then covered with straw ropes, and pitched 
without and within with pitch. The bitumen is brought in baskets, 
on the backs of donkeys, from the bitumen springs two miles off, 
where it rises to the surface of the salt water. It is then heated in 
rude furnaces over a fire fed with bitumen, then mixed with sand, 
and is spread hot over the straw, making a strong, firm boat, the chief 
- boat used on the river. A smaller boat is made perfectly round, like 
a tub, and large enough to hold about two men. 





Ox the Use of wai <x Hebrews x. 38. 
BY PROF. D. R. GOODWIN, D.D., LL.D. 


THE verse reads as follows (Tisch.) : — 

*O 8€ Sixatds prov éx miorews Cjoerat, kat éav brocreiAnTal, odx eddoxe? 
H Woxy pov év aire. 

This is a citation from the Septuagint of Habakkuk ii. 4, which 
reads as follows (Vat. Ms.) :— 

"Eavy trooreiAytat otk eddoKel  Wuxy pou év aitad, 6 dé Bixawos éx 
miorews pou Cyoerat. ; 

The passage consists of two clauses. In the first édv, x.7.A., our 
present Hebrew text and the Septuagint are hopelessly irreconcilable. 
In the second clause, 6 8 dixatos, x.7.A., the Hebrew has “the just 
shall live by his faith, or his firm confidence, or (as some would 
render) by his faithfulness” ; the Septuagint has, “the just shall live 
by my faith (z.¢., by faith in me)”; and the epistle to the Hebrews, 
has, “the just shall live by faith,” or, as Tischendorf reads, “ thy just 
man shall live by faith.” 

In making his citation the writer to the Hebrews has transposed 
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the two clauses. As the text stands in the Septuagint, 6 Sixatos, “ the 
just,” cannot furnish the subject for troareiAnra, “draw back,” for 
he is not mentioned till afterwards. Does he furnish that subject in 
the epistle? If so, the writer of the epistle has imported an entirely 
new term into his citation, which is neither in the Hebrew nor the 
Septuagint text, in both which “ the just,” etc., closes the passage. If 
he had intended to do so, would he not certainly have used 8é, “ but,” 
for his connective rather than xa/, “and”? It is remarkable that 
the A.V. has translated this xai by “but,” and ¢hazé, as it were, by an 
instinctive oversight, if I may so say; for they felt that the two 
clauses were to be interpreted or still set over against each other 
even after they had removed the chief reason for the antithesis by 
furnishing a new subject for “ draw back.” If “the just man” is 
supposed to furnish the subject for “draw back,” the adversative 
conjunction would seem to be required as a matter of course. The 
prophet, too, having the clauses in the inverse order, still holds them 
as antithetic, and connects them by 8€ before Sixavos. 

Nevertheless the epistle uses xai for connecting the clauses. But 
it is to be noted that this particle really forms no part of the citation 
from the prophet, and that it is made to connect the same clauses, 
transposed, which he had connected by the adversative 32. 

If, then, this is to be treated as a citation from the prophet, is it 
not clear that the two clauses are cited as independent propositions, 
and are joined together in the epistle by the writer’s own «ai (and) ? 
so that we should read thus: “ Now the just shall live by faith,” and, 
“if (a man) draw back, my soul shall have no pleasure in him.” 

The Westminster revisers have treated this as a citation; but they 
have printed the “and” as if it were a part of the citation. which it 
is not. Yet in the case of several other citations they have recog- 
nized the use of “and” just suggested, as at St. Luke iv. 11, and in 
this very epistle at i. ro. 

As to the subject of “draw back,” we have seen that “the just 
man” cannot furnish it if the sense of the prophet is retained ; and 
the insertion of the indefinite “one,” or “any one,” or “a man,”’ has 
the authority of the revisers in frequent instances, as at John viii. 44, 
marg.; 2 Cor. viii. 12; 1 Pet. iv. 16, etc. 

The interpretation of the cai here suggested is the more likely to 
be the true one, as the writer of this epistle immediately proceeds to 
contrast those “who draw back” with those who have faith, “whe 
believe, to the saving of the soul.” 
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The Use of iwép in the New Testament. 
BY PROF. D. R. GOODWIN, D.D., LL.D. 


Tus preposition, like the English “ for,” — which is throughout its 
best representative, and which I shall here use in its stead— has a 
remarkable variety of meanings, or rather of divergent applications. 
For examples: “Christ died for us,” and, “for our sins,” a very 
different relation ; and so again, “ pray for them that persecute you,” 
and, “we pray you for Christ” ; and again, “ praying for you,” and, 
“ giving thanks for you,” and “giving thanks for all things.” But 
amidst all this variety, one negative rule may be noted in passing: 
this preposition is never employed before a word designating what is 
conceived merely as existing uncertainly in the future, as an object 
of desire or hope. It seems always to refer to a datum or ground to 
rest upon. We may give thanks not only for (iép) persons but for 
(izép) things which have been received, Eph. v. 20. But, while we 
may pray for (imép) persons, this preposition is never used in pray- 
ing for a thing desired, as for grace, or faith, or daily bread. 

It may also be observed in passing, that, in the expressions, “ my 
body given for you,” “my blood shed for you,” both St. Luke and 
St. Paul use ixép; but St. Matthew uses the sacrificial zepi, the 
preposition which the Septuagint almost always use to express atone- 
ment for ; St. Mark too uses iaép, which Lachmann changes to zrepi. 
In Romans viii. 3 we have zepi, where the authorized version trans- 
lates, “sending his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh and for 
sin’? — Marg. “by a sacrifice for sin”; and the revised version 
reads, “as an offering for sin.” 

I proceed now to show that this preposition irép in the New 
Testament, just like the English for, may mean, and sometimes must 
mean, “ instead of,” a sense which is not unknown in classical Greek. 
“That one man should die for the people, and that the whole nation 
perish not.” Here is life for life, —dying for the people’s good, no 
doubt, but also ix heir stead, that they might not perish. So also, 
“who for my life laid down their own necks.” So also, and still 
more clearly, “ Who gave himself a ransom for all” (dvriAutpov irép), 
1 Tim. ii. 6; for which our Lord had said unequivocally Aurpoy dvri 
moAXGv, “a ransom instead of many.” : 

In 2 Cor. v. 20, imép can scarcely mean anything else but “ instead 
of”: “For Christ, then, are we ambassadors, —we pray you for 
Christ,” must mean “in his stead” or “as his representatives.” It 
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cannot mean “in his behalf” in the sense of “for his good or 
behoof.” The Apostle says: “ For Christ we are ambassadors, as 
God did beseech you éy us ; we pray you for Christ.” 

And still more clearly, if possible, is this the meaning of dzép in 
Philemon 13: “That for thee he might minister to me”; where the 
authorized version puts “instead of,” and the revisers substitute “in 
behalf of.” What was their motive in making this change it is not 
easy to say. But, g/they intended to avoid the sense “ instead of,” 
they egregiously missed their aim ; for “in behalf of” often has this 
very meaning, as when a chairman of a committee puts his name to 
a report “in behalf of the committee,” 7.e., certainly not for their 
sake, or for their good or benefit, but as their representative or sub- 
stitute, by their authority,—simply zz their stead. And, without 
having recourse to the authority of translators or revisers or lexicons, 
it is plain on the face of this passage that St. Paul would have 
Onesimus minister to him, not for the sake, the good, the benefit of 
Philemon, but as his representative or substitute, — in his stead. 

When St. Peter says, 1 Pet. ii. 21, “ Christ suffered for us, just for 
unjust,” the contrast can hardly fail to suggest the sense of substitu- 
tion. For, if the sense be merely “for the sake of,” “for the good 
of,” then what is there strange or striking in the 7ws¢ suffering for the 
unjust? It would be still more remarkable if the wnjust were to 
volunteer to suffer for the good of the unjust. Good men often 
labor and toil for the good of the criminal class, but criminals rarely 
trouble themselves about it. Besides, why should it be of any special 
advantage to the unjust that he who suffers, who dies, for them 
should himself be just? If the suffering of “just for unjust” has in 
it any point, it would seem necessarily to involve the idea of substi- 
tution, — of some value, worth, or merit of the just, se¢ over against 
the unworthiness and demerit of the unjust. 

Thus, I think, it has been shown that trép (for) in the New 
Testament may mean, and sometimes must mean, “instead of.” 
But it is never to be forgotten that, while the sense “instead of” 
does not exclude the sense “for the sake of” or “because of,” no 
more do these last senses exclude that of “instead of” ; so that all 
the passages in which Christ is said to suffer or die cr shed his blood 
for our sins, while they mean “ because of our sins,” may also mean 
“because of, as being a sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction for our 
sins”; and those which speak of Christ as suffering, dying, or shed- 
ding his blood for us, while they mean “ for our sake,” and “ for our 

_ good,” may also mean “on our behalf,” in the way of being our sud- 
stitut: and representative, —in cur stead, 
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Two Fragments of Hebrew Popular Melodies. 
BY PROF. J. P. PETERS, PH.D. 


IsatAH iii. 18-23 contains a curious stanza, which, so far as I can 
ascertain, has been overlooked by: all commentators. 


ow pose ope () 
“pbosan maw MDOT (2) 
missin DANE (3) 


mynd 8 9wE ns) BWPA |) 
(?) FNM ‘ow || MIPS Gs) 


mimposm ompyyam ombdrar © 
osom oon ees (7) 
oes MUSA (3) 


Verses 1, 2, 3, and 6, 7, 8 correspond, with an exact reversal of 
the order of masculines and feminines. This strophe and epistrophe, 
if they may be so called, are separated by two verses ; 4, containing 
two masculines separated by a broken phrase, and 5, containing a 
feminine followed by a broken phrase. It seems not improbable, 
from a comparison of the remainder of the stanza, that a feminine 
plural has been lost from the end of verse 5. Considerations of 
sense make it probable that it was a word meaning ear-rings. 1 am 
unable to suggest a word to fill the gap, a fact which will. surprise 
no one who observes the number of dza§ Aeyoueva in the stanza. 
At the beginning of verses 4, 7, and 8 the conjunction 4 should 
evidently be omitted. On the other hand, in the seventh verse } 
should be inserted before pgs. The analogy of all the other 
words in the last two verses shows that we must point this latter 
word pam), and not ooo, as in the Massoretic text. 
This involves the translation, “ thin silken tissues” (Delitzsch sug- 


gests the derivation from tpg 9, to reveal ; garments that reveal rather 
than cover), which seems to be the translation. of the LXX; while , 
the Targum of Jonathan translates by “mirrors.” The former trans- 
lation seems to me to harmonize better with the context. I should 
translate the whole stanza thus ; — 
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Anklets, and headbands, and crescents ; 
Pendants, and bracelets, and fans; 
Diadems, and stepping-chains : 


Girdles, and scent-bottles, and amulets ; 
Rings, and nose-rings (and ear-rings) : 


Gala-robes, and tunics, and shawls ; 
Purses, and silk-gauze, and shirts ; 
Turbans, and veils. 


It will be observed that, to a considerable extent, the words are 
arranged with reference to resemblance in sense as well as sound. 
Especially is this so in the epistrophe, where, after making the change 
above suggested, we have exclusively articles made of stuffs of some 
description, as over against metal objects. The dwaf deyouevoy 
nibs, at the close of the second verse, is ordinarily interpreted 


“veils,” the meaning of the root being, apparently, “to stagger.” 
But veils are entirely out of place in connection with pendants and 
bracelets. The translation “ fans” suits the root-meaning at least as 
well as “ veils,” and is better adapted to the context. Another mean- 
ing which has been suggested is “sunshades.” Schéder’s suggestion 
of B°D MW, “suns,” for B"H" in the first verse is enticing on 
account of the “ crescents” which follow. In the seventh verse the 
ah be) would seem to be kerchiefs or the like, of a transparent, 
filmy tissue, while the [93° are shirts of fine linen. 


This whole stanza is, as it were, imbedded in a context radically . 


different in metre. To me the conclusion seems natural that it is a 
quotation, perhaps from a popular song satirizing female dress. 

Similarly the lyrical snatch contained in the beginning of the fifth 
chapter of Isaiah, seems to be a fragment of some popular vintage 
song, which the prophet has used as the text of a sermon in the 
form of a poetic parable, delivered. or published probably at the 
vintage season, like the ninth chapter of Hosea. As pointed in the 
Massoretic text, the first verse of this chapter reads : — 


DIF HTae TM NT “PT Ny TEE 
Tew ID PPS TTS oe 
With all due deference I must say that commentators do not seem 
to have made sense out of this verse. The two different words for 
beloved have proved a stumbling-block. Who is the “ my belov 
to: whom the song is addressed? and who is the “my beloved” 


SO GO Le EPG NT EO NTT meena ee - ne pout : . 


erature sete features trates at tt 


ee 


pesmenipnyi 
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whose song the poet sings? and what is the object of the change 
from "384" to "34"? (Compare, however, Cheyne’s explanation.) 
Any one reading over the verse as pointed by the Massoretes- must 


also observe, as it seems to me, a fault in the rhythm. "34" ought 


to have another syllable, in order to correspond to ssn. If we 
point "34%, both difficulties, the difficulty of sense and the difficulty 
re"y 


of sound are removed. The verse would then mean: “Let me sing 
to my beloved a David-song of his vineyard. My beloved had a 
vineyard on the horn of fatness.” Amos vi. 5 reads: “ That thrum 
upon the lyre (like David), instruments of music they devise.” The 
metre shows clearly enough that "{"4§ is an interpolation, a gloss. 
It is, however, an early gloss, possibly even a gloss of the first editor 
of the book ; and I have felt justified in citing the passage as illus- 
trative of Isaiah vi.1. Beyond this I can only refer in general to 
David’s great fame as a popular poet in support of my proposed 
translation, so far as the use of David's name is concerned. Gram- 
matically I suppose there is no need of justifying the form or con- 
struction of “yy"t- I believe, however, that there is further indirect 


evidence in support of the proposed change in another part of the 
verse. Canticles vii. 11 bears a rather striking resemblance tuo the 
second half of this verse. 


qiay Syas misoy’ muy o9 
But in 2 Samuel xii. 25 Solomon is called raha bas bo I would 


suggest, then, that we have in Isaiah v. 1 a fragment of a popular 
vintage song, containing a punning allusion to both David and his 
psalms and Solomon and his vineyard, which had been immortalized 
in Canticles. 

This attempt to find fragments of popular poetry in the Bible is 
not new. The headings of several psalms, notably xlv. and Ixxx., indi- 
cate the abundant existence of such poetry. Canticles ii. 15 is, I 
believe, generally regarded as a snatch from a vintage song, serving 
as a stage direction of what was there to be sung. Canticles iv. 8 
seems to me another specimen of the same sort. In Amos iv. 4, 5 
we have possibly another fragment, the prophet having parodied the 
beginning of a popular religious melody, or pilgrim song, thus : — 


Come to Beth-el — and transgress, 
At Gilgal multiply — transgressions, etc. 
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1 Sam. ii. 10 as Lllustrative of Gen. vi. 3. 
BY PROF. C. R. BROWN. 


In commenting upon Gen. vi. 3, Dr. Dillmann follows Gesenius in 
preferring for hae the meaning Je abased or degraded, from the 
Tt 


corresponding Arabic root, d¢ ow, and he translates, “ My spirit 
shall not be degraded (or lower himself) in man forever.” It has 
occurred to the writer that an important illustration of this meaning 
is found in 1 Sam. ii. 10, and he would make rn of that passage 
Hiph'‘ll from rie rather than Qal from 1"? judge. — 

In the ninth verse of Hannah’s song, the contrast is brought out 
between the treatment by God of the righteous and of the wicked, 
and this contrast is continued through verse 10. Instead of the 
rendering “judge,” substitute “ abase,” and the contrast is rendered 
more emphatic, as follows : — 


10. They that strive with Jehovah shall be broken in pieces ; 
Against them shall he thunder in heaven : 


Jehovah shall rt the ends of the earth ; 


But he shall give strength unto his king, 
And exalt the horn of his anointed. 


This is proposed, in order that it may be corrected, if untenable. 





The Williams Manuscript. 
BY PROF. ISAAC H. HALL, PH.D. 


RESPECTING my article on the Williams Manuscript, in the JOURNAL 
for 1884, more study and decipherment has enabled me to correct 
sundry conclusions respecting the genesis of the Manuscript. 

The Manuscript is a contemporaneous copy of the original work of 
the unknown compiler (whom I suppose to have been a Malabar 
Indian Syrian) ; and is also a copy made by the hand of Suleimdn 
(Selimfin, Solomon), the youth for whom the original compiler did 
his work. Suleiman was a dear friend of Datd esh-Shami el-Homsi 
(t.e., David the Syrian of Homs), and wrote it for the latter. The 
original was the first Syriac MS. of the Acts and Catholic Epistles 
and Pauline Epistles which he had seen that contained seven Catholic 
Epistles, and he procured this copy for his own use. The word which 
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states that it was made by the hand of Suleiman, means either writing, 
or drawing, or other such work as is done by the pen, and admits of 
no ambiguity. Thus my former conclusion that this MS. is a con- 
temporaneous copy of the critically compiled original described in 
the poem at the end, is confirmed ; though I then missed the fact 
that this copy was actually made by Suleiman’s own hand. 

Further, two notes of the d:cpAwrys, or corrector, of the MS. are 
present, written in Arabic. One is on the page which contains the 
end of the Epistle to the Hebrews, with the colophon and date ; and 
the other, written in green ink, on the first page of the poem. This 
corrector, who states that he carefully examined it, was the scribe 
Hassan, who is mentioned in the poem. The corrector’s note 
mentions also the priest Ibrahim, who is likewise mentioned in the 
poem. Another Hassan is mentioned in the poem, as having pro- 
cured the paper for the original work. 

The history of the Williams MS., therefore, is as follows: An 
unknown scribe, most likely an Indian Syrian, got together all the 
books he could, and made as accurate a copy as possible, investigat- 
ing every point, and settling the text word by word, and even point 
by point, thus producing no mere ordinary scribe’s copy, but a real 
critical edition. This he did for the youth Selimin (Suleiman, or 
Solomon), who paid him for it. Hassan, a scribe, helped him in his 
work ; probably in lending books as well as in other respects. At 
all events Suleiman’s “master who taught him” is mentioned as 
using all his books so as to profit by giving. Datid esh-Shimi el- 
Homsi saw this rare and excellent book, with its seven Catholic 
Epistles (which he had never seen before), at El-Keifa, had it 
brought to Husn Keifa, a fortified place on the Tigris, in the border 
of Armenia and Mesopotamia, and obtained a copy for himself, 
made by Suleiman’s own hand ; and had it carefully compared and 
corrected by the scribe Hassan. Its later history is not clear; but 
no evidence appears to show that it ever came to Western Syria till 
its final journey to America. 

Seventeen pages of this MS. are now published in phototype, full 
size, by the Johns Hopkins University, with seven pages of descrip- 
tive matter by myself. These pages include the Antilegomena Epistles, 
2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, and Jude, with, of course, the end of 1 Peter 
and 1 John, and the beginning of Romans (with proémia to the 
Pauline Epistles and to Romans) ; the page with Datid esh-Shdmi’s 
Arabic note; the first page of Acts; the end of Hebrews, with 
colophon and date ; and the two pages containing the poem. 
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On Some Syriac Manuscripts recently acquired by the 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
BY PROF. ISAAC H. HALL, PH.D. 


From the Rev. James E. Rogers, an alumnus of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York, now a missionary among the Nestorians 


in Persia, about Lake Oroomiah, the Union Theological Seminary ~ 


has lately purchased a number of valuable Syriac manuscripts. Of 
these some were brought to America by Mr. Rogers and delivered to 
the seminary ; and these I have superficially examined. The others 
are on their way from Persia. Some of them are copies of older 
manuscripts, made by natives, in the Nestorian character, for Mr. 
Rogers ; and some are the old manuscripts themselves. 

The following description of the manuscripts now on their way to 
America is taken from Mr. Rogers’s account, furnished to Prof. C. A. 
Briggs, and is here given only for the sake of the information. 

1. Copy of a MS. (original, dated 1756) of “The Lives of the 
Prophets,” by Epiphanius, bishop of Cyprus. Contains: (1) a gen- 
eral statement of the authorship of the Canonical Scriptures, and of 
some of the Apocrypha. (2) An itemized account of each of the 
prophets, beginning with Job (discussing his name, country, and 
genealogy, and the meaning of the phrase “sons of the East’”’), con- 
tinuing with Moses and the entire class of “splendid” ones. This 
is the same work from which Dr. E. Nestle takes his ‘Vitae Pro- 
phetarum,” in his Chrestomathia, page 53 (Syriac numbering) ; but 
the MS. differs considerably from that. recension. The MS. was 
written in Elqosh, the village of Nahum, a little north of Mosul, in 
the monastery of Rabban Hormuzd, a.p. 1756. 

2. Copy from the same original MS. above: “The Cave of Pearls,” 
supposed to be ore of the yet unpublished works of Ephrem Syrus. 
(Exists in MS. in the British Museum.) 

3. Copy from same original MS. above: “The Creed of Con- 
stantine and the 318 Fathers.” 

4. Burial Service. (A.D. 1735.) 

5. Two Services of the. Church. (Hodra.) These two last are 
old and imperfect, but contain important information respecting the 
Nestorian ritual. 

6. “ Maqamat,” or “ Poetical Treatise.” (a.D. 1715.) <A collec- 
tion of all kinds and varieties of poetical pieces and peculiarities. 
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Contains: (1) Alphabetical Poems; (@) acrostics ; (4) with acrostic 
ends to the lines; (¢) with stanzas or strophes, each word of which 
contains the same letter in alphabetical order. (2) Poems with words 
and letters so arranged that they may be read from either side with- 
out any changes. They are written in two columns, and by reading 
from the centre or from either side you have the same thing (con- 
venient if the MS. should be mutilated). (3) Miscellaneous Poems 
and Poetic Matter in like arrangement. 

7. Poetical works of Rabban Hormuzd. A treatise in alphabetic 
order, in which the lines of a consecutive number of verses (stanzas ?) 
end with the same letter. This arrangement is carried out from Af 
to Zau; in some cases as many as 1500 or 2000 lines ending with 
the same letter, while in others there are less than 100. (There are 
some exceptions to the eye in the silent pronominal affixes, but none, 
or very few, to the ear.) This MS. is important as being the produc- 
tion of one of the most celebrated and beloved teachers among the 
Nestorians ; after whom the convent near Elqosh was named. (Date 
of MS. not stated.) 

8. A collection of poems and other pieces, recommended by Mr. 
Rogers’s Syrian teacher as a fine one, but not yet examined. 

g. (To be mentioned below, being in America.) 

10. Copy from a MS. dated a.p. 1735. ‘Theology of Mar Babi 
the Great.” The most complete theological treatise among the Nes- 
torians, and chiefly Christological. 

11. “ History of Mary.” (a.D. 1779.) 

12. A Book of Week-day Prayers. (a.D. 1823.) Commended by 
' Mr. Rogers’s teacher as very interesting and rare. 

13, 14,15. (To be mentioned below, being in America.) 

16. The New Testament, Peshito, in Estrangela characters, written 
on skin, and dated a.p. 1180. Contains the whole Peshito N. T.; 
that is, all the N. T. except the Syrian Antilegomena.. 

Remark on these MSS. which are not yet hére would be pre- 
mature. The copy of the N. T., it will be noticed, is of about the 
same age as the copy brought by Justin Perkins to America, and 
now deposited in the Congregational Library at Boston. The Union 
Theological Seminary has a copy of the Gospels, with a fragment of 
the Epistle of James, of about the same age. My own (Papal Jaco- 
bite) Damascus Lectionary is also of about the same age. ‘The 
Beirut MS. is much older. 

With regard to the manuscripts which Mr. Rogers brought to 
America, the following will serve for a superficial description : — 
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Accompanying the copies is a leaf, written in modern Syriac, stat- 
ing that “ Ruel Ghoulphashon” copied the MSS. ‘1 1883 and 188s. 
In the Syriac he spells the first name Rubfl; whence I conclude that 
“Ruel” is phonetic English. The name is written at the end in 
Roman script. 

g. Mentioned by Mr. Rogers as “A Treatise on Rhetoric,” with 
the remark that he can give no description from memory. This is a 
copy in fine Nestorian writing, filling 118 pages, the written portion 
of which is 6} X 4} inches in dimension, and regularly 19 lines to 
the page. It contains two treatises, and might be called two manu- 
scripts. The first ends on page 71; then follows one blank page, 
and the second treatise occupies the rest. 

The first is the “ A°taba D’shmahé Damhae, or Bith D'légié,” and 
called “ First.” It is a collection, as its name implies, of words 
which are spelled alike or nearly so as to the letters, but have different 
 significations ; also those which have different significations in the 
singular from that of the plural, and so on. It is divided into sudré, 
or chapters, according to the letters of the alphabet, in each of which 
are gathered the words which begin with that letter. Its contents, 
thus, are partly grammatical, partly lexicographical, and partly rhetori- 
cal, in nature. The colophon ascribes the authorship of the book to 
Rabban Hananiesu, in company with Rabban Honain. 

The second is a treatise ascribed to Mar ‘Ebediesu of Mesopo- 
tamia, and is arranged in chapters according to the letters of the 
alphabet. It is in verse, or at least partially so, as its title indicates: 
“Mémra D'mauda‘ Pérshanéd Dbainat Pethgamé Damhé Baktébé 
M'shhiphde Bre‘iand.” (The verses are to assist the memory.) It 
treats of differences in writing or speaking words wrong or right, and 
of synonyms. 

Both these treatises are in a measure known. The second appears 
to be the same, with a portion of that published by Georg Hoffmann 
in his “ Opuscula Nestoriana” ; and the first either identical with or 
closely related thereto. I have not Hoffmann to compare, and can 
only give this hint at present, which I obtained from Prof. Theodor 
Noldeke. 

13. Copy from a manuscript written in the monastery of Rabban 
Hormuzd at Elqosh, a.p. 1756. Contains: “The Petition (or Reve- 
lation) of Ezra the Scribe, concerning the latter times of the Beni 
Ishmael” (or Ishmaelites). This is an Apocalyptic vision, reminding 
one immediately of the New Testament Apocalypse ; but, on reading 
it, it discloses no acquaintance whatever with the Syriac Apocalypse, 
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though much with the phraseology of Daniel, Ezekiel, and other 
prophets in the Peshito version. Jt was copied from a MS. which 
includes a number of other pieces, and begins at fol. 145 of that MS. 
From an oral account given me by Mr. Rogers, I conclude that the 
MS. was just such a collection as the British Museum MS. described 
in Wright’s Catalogue, 1065, 6. (a MS. dated a.p. 1709-10), and as 


the Vatican MS. described by Assemani, BrdZorh. Oriental., II. 498, 


No. XVII. (See also III., I., 283.) All are Nestorian MSS., and 
of about the same age. These copies appear to be the only ones 
known, though the last reference in Assemani notes a quotation in 
another MS. As Assemani remarked, the occurrence of the name 
‘Constantinople ” shows that the work is not to be classed with the 
literature generally styled the N. T. Apocrypha. But its very subject 
shows the same thing. The quotations given by Wright show that 
this is the same treatise with that described by him, but there are 
sundry verbal differences. The copy occupies 9} pages, the writing 
of each 5% X 6} inches in dimension, with 15 lines to a page. 

14. Copy described by Mr. Rogers as “ Lectionary in [the] Mosul 
Dialect. Translated about 115 years ago from the A[ncient] S[yriac] 
Lessons used in the upper District of Mosul.’”’ This is a most interest- 
ing manuscript in many respects. It contains 339 pages, the writing 
of each about 6} x 7} inches, and 16 lines to a page. Mr. Rogers’s 
description is correct, of course, but a little more information will not 
be unwelcome. Its title is as follows: “In the strength of our Lord 
Jesus Christ we begin to write the book of the separate lessons of the 
adorable Gospel, according to the order of the noble convent that is 
in Mosul, which Pashgeh Mesham Shana Israel the Elgoshite trans- 
lated.” It gives usually the “‘Unitha,” and other service-matter that 
accompanies the lesson, giving it by title or opening words only ; and 
the title of the lesson in ancient Syriac, and then the translation in 
the Mosul dialect of modern Syriac. The lessons themselves are 
rather freely translated. For instance, in the preface to the Gospel 
of Luke, instead of “it seemed good to me, also,” we have, “ it 
seemed good to me Luke, also.” The name “Theophilus” is sup- 
pressed, and replaced by “teacher.” In Matthew ii. 18, “ Rachel” 
is suppressed, and replaced by “ Jerusalem.” 

The colophon, on page 335, reads as follows: “ Finished, in the 
help of our Lord and God, this book of the translation of the adorable 
Gospel, of separate lessons for each Sunday, and feast, and commem- 
oration, according to the right order established in the noble monas- 
tery of Mar Gabriel and Mar Michael and Mar Abraham, that is near 
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Mosul (May its inhabitants be preserved!). And this book was 
finished in the blessed month Canin the latter [January] in the year 
2080 of the blessed Greeks. [The second ‘blessed’ I am inclined 
to believe to be a slip of the copyist ; but it may not be.] To God 
be glory continually. Amen. And it was written in the blessed vil- 
lage Elqosh of Nahum the prophet who dwelt therein (our Lord at 
his right hand. Amen), in the patriarchal days of the father and 
pastor Mar Elias Patriarch of the East. Our Lord Jesus preserve him 
on his throne. May we be raised up in strength of heroic mind for 
the renown of the holy church, and for the glory that is with Christ. 
Yea and Amen. — Written by the hand of me the poor and sinful 
and humble and defective and over-filled with hateful things, known 
by the name of his abasement, Mesham Shana Israel, son of the priest 
Simeon, son of Menacha priest Israel, son of Nich-nephash (or, rest 
his soul !) priest Georgius son of Micah of the village Elqosh. Yea 
and Amen !— I wrote this book of the holy gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, I, priest Sarchfis son of Menacha Nasir, in the village Bari- 
bitha Noilé, the holy church of my lady the blessed Mary, source( ?) of 
light, that bought it of her own self from the labor of her hand and 
from the labor of his hands. For her sake, therefore, and for the 
sake of her tribe, we will say continually: Every one who shall make 
against it an occasion of theft, or through whose hands it shall fall 


the curses old and new, let the leprosy of Gehazi cleave to him, and 
let him inherit the noose, and let not seed come [after him]. We 
will say it forever and ever. Amen and amen.” (This is in the 
Mosul dialect, and I am translating without a lexicon.) 

The manuscript closes with a creed, written in Ancient Syriac, with 
a Modern Syriac translation in interrupting clauses. The translation 
of the Ancient Syriac is as follows : — 

“Indeed all we Syrians that are baptized: We believe in one God 
the Father Almighty, and maker of all things that are.seen and that 
are not seen ; and in one Lord Jesus Christ the Son of God, the only- 
begotten, the first born of all creatures, in his establishing of all the 
creatures, and (4. or) who was of God begotten before all worlds, 
and was not made ; very God of very God, true son of his Father ; 
and by his hands were the worlds established, and all things were 
created ; and (47. or) for our sakes he became man, and for our 
redemption descended from heaven; was conceived (4¢. furnished 
with a body) by the Holy Spirit, and became man, and was conceived 
from and born of the Virgin Mary ; and suffered and was crucified in 








into captivity, and shall not send it back to its owner, let him be under 
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the days of Pontius Pilate, was buried, and rose on the third day 
according to the Scriptures ; and ascended to heaven, and is seated at 
the right hand of his Father ; again he is to come to judge the dead ; 
and in one Holy Spirit, the Spirit of truth, and (44 or) that proceed- 
eth from the Father, the Spirit that giveth life (07, saves) ; and in one 
holy and apostolic and catholic church. We confess with (07, in) 
one baptism for the remission of sins, and [we believe in] the resurrec- 
tion of the body, and [in] the life forever and forever ; and Amen.” 

The Modern Syriac translation adds explanations ; some harmless, 
such as explaining that Pontius Pilate was governor in Jerusalem ; 
some expanding certain clauses in an extreme ritualistic sense. The 
word which I render by “and (Z¢. or)” I suspect to be wrongly punc- 
tuated, and to be a mere particle of affirmation. The manuscript, 
from which this is a copy, is now 117 years old; and that date 
well corresponds to the other indications. We are then met with 
the interesting fact that the Modern Syriac, or the Mosul dialect 
of it, was reduced to writing at least as early as that date. We have 
commonly supposed that the Rev. Dr. Justin Perkins was the first to 
reduce the Modern Syriac to writing, a little before 1840. At all 
events, he did it independently, and much better than is done in this MS. 
Here some of the gutturals give place to other consonants, as eth to 
kaf; not to mention other changes. Modern Syriac was first printed 
in 1840, under the superintendence of Dr. Perkins, at Oroomiah. 

Concerning this interesting manuscript I hope to have more to say 
at some future time. 

15. An old manuscript of uncertain date, briefly noted by Mr. 
Rogers as “ A Collection of Miscellanies” ; he having examined it 
but partially. He could, if at leisure, have described it much more 
fully, as he has done orally to me. This is on paper (like all the rest 
except No. 16, the N. T.), consisting at present of 214 leaves. ‘The 
writing occupies a space of about 54 x 34 inches on each page (the 
page being about 8 x 6 inches) ; written in 16 or 17 lines to the 
page. The binding is dilapidated ; the sides being uncovered wooden 
boards, lined with cloth on the inside. The quires have regularly 12 
leaves (6 folded sheets) each. There are 18 quires ; of which quires 
1 and 18 each have 11 leaves; so that probably each of these has 
lost a leaf; one being the first, and the other the last leaf of the MS. 
The first leaf, however, appears to have carried away nothing but the 
ornamental title, or a fly-leaf. At the end some matter is lacking. 
The writing is Nestorian, not of the latest or of the more elegant sort. 
It appears to have been written by an ecclesiastic, with some rapidity. 
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The matter is liturgical. The title reads: “In the strength of our 
Lord Jesus Christ we begin to write the ‘Unitha that is with respect 
to the control of Providence from the creation even to the world (07, 
the age) that was made glorious for man. And it was arranged by 
the honored .and elect priest Isaac Eshbadnaia, our Lord give him 
rest in heaven. And it is in sudras (chapters) arranged according to 
the alphabet.” 

Its skeleton is thus the ‘Uftha, or responsive canticles to be used 
in the liturgical services; but, besides many marginal and other 
rubrics, the canticles are interrupted by long quotations from the New 
Testament writers and from various fathers (which have sometimes a 
line drawn about them, and directions noted when they are to be 
read and when omitted). One, at least, of these quotations is from 
Josephus. Some of the canticles are alphabetical acrostics, with from 
1 to 3 lines to a letter. There is a great deal of curious matter in the 
MS. The writing is not always very plain, and there are many words 
in it not to be found in the ordinary lexicons. I have read only about 
50 pages of the MS., and hastily looked through the rest. The MS. 
closes with a somewhat imaginative and sublime description of the 
coming of Christ and the last judgment. I give a few of the subjects 
of the chapters : — 

1. (Fol. 1, a.) Hymn to the Trinity ; theological in character. 

2. (Fol. 5, a.) Of the creation of the world, the angels, the lumin- 
aries, and the firmament. 

3. (9, a.) Of the third day of the week, the sprouting of seeds and 
trees, and of Paradise. 

4. (13, 8.) Of the things of the creation, of the Wise, inciting to 
reasonings, and of the moon in its delights. 

5. (14, a.) Of the creation of beasts and birds, and... [word 
obscure], and creeping things ; all of it done on the sixth day. 

6. (15, 4.) No title ; but treats of errors and sophisms on the sub- 
ject of the creation. 

7. (20, a.) Of the creation of Eve... against the commandment 
of God, and the expulsion . . . Paradise. (Continues through the 
story of Cain and Abel.) 

8. (39, a.) No title; but treats of the flood, etc., down to David. 
Long patristic etc. interruption after the account of Abraham. 

9. (52, 4.) Prologue of the dispensation of Christ. 

10. (53, 4.) Of the annunciation and conception of our Lord Christ. 

11. (55, 4.) Of the birth of our Lord in the flesh. 

11 (number repeated). (58, a.) Supplementary on the birth of our 
Lord, and on the coming of the shepherds. 
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12. (76, a.) On the epiphany of our Lord. 

13. (88, 2.) Of holy baptism, etc. 

14. (91, a.) Of our Lord’s fasting, conflict with Satan, and mighty 
conflict to rescue us. 

15. (97, 4.) Of the selection of the apostles, and of the miracles 
and signs of our Lord in the three years of his ministry. 

15 (repeated number). (99, a.) Against heretics. 

16. (101, 4.) Of the going up of our Lord to Jerusalem. 

17. (107, a.) No title ; but treats of the Lord’s Supper. 

18. (111, 4.) Of our Lord’s passion. 

19 (number gone ; and this may be 19 second). (147, a.) Suppli- 
cation of praise, and of the adored cross. 

Ig (third). (152, 4.) On the resurrection of the Redeemer. 

20 (first). (171, a.) Of Christ’s rule, and of the resurrection and 
ascension. 

20 (second). (178, 4.) Of our Lord’s ascension to heaven. 

21. (194, 4.) Of the descent of the Spirit upon the apostles ; of the 
Trinity, etc. 

22 (second). (209, a.) Of the coming of the son of perdition. 

Were the time not so pressing I would add some extracts further ; 
but the matter can well enough wait till a better opportunity to do it 
more thoroughly. 


Prof. Hall also presented a note on the Curetonian Syriac, chiefly 
with reference to some matters connected with Dr. Harman’s paper, 
supplying some information about the Abbé Martin’s hoax; and 
speaking of Baethgen’s recent work on the Curetonian. 

Also a note on the Complutensian Polyglott, showing certain errors 
that were in all the recent descriptions of that work. Also correcting 
the common statement that Greek accents and breathings do not 
occur in the work. They do occur in all the Greek matter (Septua- 
gint and all), except the text of the New Testament, where they are 
omitted for reasons explained by the editors. Iota subscript, how- 
ever, is wanting. 

Also a note respecting the 16mo Oxford Greek Testament published 
certainly since 1840, from the same stereotype plates, without any 
but the most trivial corrections (such as Greek accents), but purport- 
ing at different times to be “ secundum” a different “exemplare”;° 
while in fact, no issue from those plates follows the exemplar which it 
purports to; notwithstanding the fame and character of the Oxford 
University Press. 









































































Variations in the Same Editions of Certain Greek 
New Testaments. 


BY ISAAC H. HALL, PH.D. 


BeroreE the days of stereotyping it was no uncommon thing for 
errors of the press to be corrected while an edition was printing, and 
thus for different copies of apparently the same edition to present 
various readings. The only object of this trite remark here is to 
note that its application to early editions of the Greek New Testa- 
ment is not always to be neglected in citations by the critics, nor by 
bibliographers who depend upon ear-marks to identify books whose 
title-pages are lost. 3 

A recent example is to be found in the first Greek New Testament 
published in America, as may be seen from the facsimile at the 
beginning, and the “ Monitum” at the end, of my “American Greek 
Testaments.” __In some of the copies (doubtless the earlier-made 
impressions), the misprint coda takes the place of coda, in Jude 25. 

In the small 8vo Greek Testament printed by the Elzevirs for 
Richard Whittaker in 1633, and bearing the latter’s name as pub- 
lisher, and London as the place of publication, Reuss, in his Bidiio- 
theca Ni. Ti. Gr. chronicles two peculiar readings, viz. : 1 Corinthians 
XV. 31, qercpay; Philippians ii. 30, wapaBoAcvoduevos. But in a 
copy owned by me, as also in another copy in the Harvard College 
Library, the first is terépay, and the second zapaGovdevodpevos. 
Thinking it possible that there might be a mistake in Reuss’s Bid/io- 
theca, 1 wrote to him about it. He re-consulted his copy of the 
Elzevir-Whittaker, and found that his statements in the Bibliotheca 
were correct. Hence it appears that there are varieties in the copies. 
In this case it is impossible to tell which is the earlier impression. 

In Simon Colinzus’s Greek Testament of 1534, an excellent (for 
the times) and peculiar edition, and the last of the early series to 
omit the text of the three heavenly witnesses (1 John v. 7), rare as 
the book is, I have discovered a few indications of the same sort. 
The only copies to which I have had access — and, indeed, I know 
of no others in the country —are the one owned by Rev. Dr. T. J. 
Conant, one obtained by the late Dr. Ezra Abbot for the Harvard 
Library in 1883 (from the Sunderland sale), and my own. In my 

copy, folio 21 is misnumbered 12, folio 67 is not numbered, iolio 99 
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is misnumbered 96, and folio 316-is misnumbered 319. The Harvard 
copy agrees with mine, except that I am uncertain about one of these 
points, and have not thought it worth while to trouble any one to 
look it up for me. In all of them Dr. Conant’s copy is correct, 
except that folio 99 retains its wrong number’ 96. Doubtless the 
Harvard copy and mine are earlier impressions. So far as I have 
discovered and compared misprints in the text, they are all three 
alike. 

More interesting than all, however, is the case of the first New 
Testament divided into the modern verses, or Robert Stephen’s 
fourth edition ; his Gr.-Lat. N.T. of 1551. Of the three complete 
copies known to exist in America, I have had access to but two; the 
one formerly owned by the Duke of Sussex, then by Tregelles, and 
presented by his widow to Dr. Ezra Abbot, and my own, obtained 
from the Sunderland sale. The other complete copy is in the Lenox 
Library. There are also three odd volumes (the first), one owned 
by the late Dr. Ezra Abbot, one in the library of Andover Theological 
Seminary, and one by Prof. Charles Short, of Columbia College, New 
York. Of these I had access to Dr. Abbot’s copy. 

First, and often noted in the bibliographies, is the fact of a mis- 
taken date on the title-pages of some copies, viz. M.D.XLI. for 
M.D.LI. (This is sometimes wrongly stated to be M.D.LXI. instead 
of M.D.XLI.) In the copies which have the wrong date, the X is 
usually erased, as in the odd volumes of Dr. Abbot and the Andover 
Library. In all the other copies in America the date was printed 
correctly. The facsimile in Dr. Schaff’s Companion to the Gr. T. 
was made from Dr. Abbot’s odd volume, and there the space once 
taken by the X can be observed. (On this point I may say that I 
have seen the title-page of the Lenox copy, but got my information 
about the Andover copy from the librarian, Rev. Mr. Ropes, and 
about Dr. Short’s copy from himself.) 

But there are other numerous slight differences in the copies, which 
forbid our saying that one entire copy is an earlier impression than 
another. They lead rather to the conclusion that the several copies 
were made up of sheets produced at different stages in the printing. 
The data from which I select the few following were obtained from a 
pretty thorough personal examination of Dr. Abbot’s odd volume and 
my own complete copy, and letters from Dr. Abbot giving the results 
of an examination of his complete copy. i 

In the folio numberings eleven are wrong in the first volume of 
the two complete copies (Dr. Abbot’s and mine), and four in the 
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second. But in Dr. Abbot’s odd volume (with the 1541 title-page) 
there is one more, viz.: folio 115 is wrongly numbered 107. On 
folio 320, 4., the chapter heading is wrongly given IX. (for XI.) in 
Dr. Abbot’s complete copy, but right in his (1541) odd volume 
and in my copy. These are enough to show that the incorrect title- 
page is not a sufficient indication that the whole copy is an earlier 
impression ; and enough, also, to show that sheets of different degrees 
of priority in printing were mixed in the various copies. 

As this book, and not the folio edition of 1550, was the most 
prominent source (or, rather, channel for that age) of the changing 
and elusive ignis fatuus called the sextus receptus, | append a speci- 
men list of errata of that book, compiled independently and by com- 
parison, by Dr. Abbot and myself. It may at least do some good to 
the curious who have access to a copy of that exceedingly rare 
edition, and enable others to furnish some particular light which has 
escaped me. The list is not exhaustive, in respect to either Dr. 
Abbot’s work or my own. 


I. Foittios WRONGLY NUMBERED. 


Vol. I., Fol. 70 is wrongly numbered 71. 
“ 


72 x 73- 
146 . “896. 
148 ve ue 140. 
241° “ “c 240. 
245 6“ “ 237. 
270 nf eo ee 
272 " OS 20. 
335. * “353+ 
342,—i “334. 
405 «« 40 , in my copy, perhaps by fail- 
ure to catch the ink (?). 
448 “ 6 8 40. 


Besides these, Dr. Abbot’s (1541) odd volume had folio 115 
wrongly numbered 107, but it is not so in the other copies. 


Vol, II., Fol. 36 is wrongly numbered 28. 
38 “c “ 40. 
40 oo “ 42. 
82 6h “cc 74. 
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Ii. Specmwen ERRATA IN HEADINGS AND VERSE-NUMBERS. 


Vol. L., Fol. 27. 


42.a@., “ 50 (Matt. xii.) lacks its number (in both). 

52. a., Heading MATTM. for MATTH. 

Ti4@, =“ MATTH. for MARCVM. 

22a; * MATTH. for MARCVM. 

waa, = * MATTH. for MARCVM. 

160. a., Verses 24-27 (Mark xiv.) wrongly numbered 
23-26. 

215. 6., Heading (Luke) Cap. VIII. for IX., and verses 
55-58 wrongly numbered 54-57. 

218. d., Verse 23 (uke x.) has lost its number in Dr. 
Abbot’s copy, but not in mine. 

244. 6., Heading (Luke) Cap. XVIII., wrong, for Cap. 
XVII. Verse 31 (Luke xvi.) has lost 
its number (in both). 

267. 6., Verse 56 (Luke xxii.) is wrongly numbered 36. 

293.@., “ 54 (John iv.) “ m 53- 

300. 6., “ 36 (John vi.) not numbered. Verses 37-39 
misnumbered 36-38. 

304. @., Verse 8 (John vii.) has lost its number. 

310. @., Verses (John viii.) 22-24 misnumbered 23-25. 

320. 6., Heading: wrongly (John) Cap. IX. for Cap. XI. 
in Dr. Abbot’s complete copy; but 
right in mine and in his (1541) odd 
volume. 

410. 4., Verse 26 (Acts xiv.) misnumbered 6. 

per a 1g (Acts xxiv.) numbered id and thus 

448. 6., verses 20-27 numbered 21-28. (For the- 


Vol. II., Fol. 84. 
92. 


147. 


., Verse 7 (Matt. ix.) lacks its number in Dr. Abbot’s 
copy, not in mine. 


reason for this peculiar procedure, see Dr. 
Abbot’s Essay “ De Versibus” in Prolegomena 
to Tischendorf’s Gr. N. T. ed. viii. cv7¢. maior. 
A spurious verse is inserted in many old copies 
of the Latin Vulgate between verses 18 and 19.) 


a.,) Heading: AD CORINTH. I. wrong, for AD 

a CORINTH. II. (in my copy; I am not sure 
about Dr. Abbot’s). 

a., Heading: PHILIP. wrongly for COLOSS. 
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Wrong verse-numberings will also be found in 2 John 11, 12, 13. 
These will do for specimens ; and, indeed, they nearly exhaust the 

list. Though I have sometimes expressly stated the agreement of 

Dr. Abbot’s copies with mine, they agree in all, unless the contrary 

is stated. 


III. Specimen List or ERRATA IN TEXT. 


Vol. I. Matt. ii. 18, papa for “Papa. 
XV. 30, Eppupay pro eppupav. 
xxii. I, dzrooxpiGeis Pro dmroxpuleis. 
XXii. 1, omit. 6. 
xxii. 1, “Incots pro “Iyoois. 
Mark xv. 19, rWérves Pro riévres (and the second « turned 
upside down). 
Luke xxiv. 31, avrov pro airov. 
John vi. 21, colon wrongly after wAotov secund. 
vii. 7, paptupd Pro paprupo. 
xi. 55, Idya pro Iacya prim. 
xii. 3, olkoia Dro oixia. 
Acts iii. 3, #poéra pro jpwra. 
iil. 4, duds Pro pas. 
iii. 26, Yueiv pro Ypiv. 
XXi. 5, yovava Pro yovara. 
xxiv. 8, xarvyopotpev Pro xariyopovper. 
xxv. 16, Twpaios pro “Pwpaiors. 
Vol. II. Romans iii. 14, Qs pro Ov. 
iv. 1, buoy pro ypav. 
iv. 5, (Ligature for) rav pro rév ante Sdixauodtvra. 
x. Ig, comma wrongly after Ove. secund. 
xiv. 14, Oida pro Oida. 
xiv. 21, 9 pro % ult. 
XV. 3, dverdiopl pro dvedicpol. 
XV. 9, Tov Pro Tov. 
xvi. 15, Nupéa pro Nypéa. 
xvi. 26, xaf pro kar’. 
xvi. 27, colon instead of period after duyjv. 
1 Corinthians x. 4, period wrongly after zvevparujjs. 
xi. 22, i) Dro 7. 
xi. 27, av pro av. 
xi. 27, 1) Pro 7. 
xiii. 2, peOaorrdver pro peOoraver. 
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Vol. II. 1 Corinthians xiv. 26, droxdAupy pro droxadupw. 
XV. 12, éylyeprar Dro eyipyeprae. 
XV. 15, vexpet P70 vexpol. 
2 Corinthians iii. 5, ixavi fro ixavol. 
iv. 3, tpav Dro pov. 
Vv. 17, wavvta pro mavra. 
vii. 7, CpAwv pro LiArov. 
vii. 15, dvrod Dro abrod. 
xi. 9, TnpHv0 Pro typyow. (In Dr. Abbot’s copy, 
impression bad, and reading uncertain.) 
Galatians iii. 16, as pro ds. 
iii. 17, re Pro rn. 
| ili. 23, ovyxexAorrpevor Pro ovyKexderopévor. 
| Ephesians vi. 18, dypurvodvres ro d&ypuTvoivres. 
Philippians i. 22, aipvoopa: pro aipyoopa. 
iv. 15, Oida pro Oidare. 
iv. 15, éxovwvnvycey Pro éxowwvycer. 
iv. 15, ois pro eis. 
Colossians ii. 19, avéo pro avéa. 
1 Thessalonians v. 23, rupybein pro rypyGein. 
2 Thessalonians ii. 9, catave pro carava. 
iii. 8, dAN pro adr. 
1 Timothy iii. 12, rpoiordpever Dro mpoiordpevor. 
Titus i. 2, xpos xpdvov Pro mpd xpdvur. 
i. 7, aloxpoxepdy Pro aicxpoKepd7. 
Hebrews i. 9, &Acov fro éAatov. 
i. 10, ef Dro ol. 
i. 12, édiges pro éXi~as. 
ii. 14, va pro iva. 
iv. 8, GAAns pro GAXys. 
ix. I1, dpxtepeds Dro dpyvepeds. 
ix. 16, diaPyKy Pro diabjKy. 
xi. 38, dgwws pro détos. 
James ii. 13, EAews Pro eAeos Prim. 
iii. 7, dynos Pro pvors. 
iv. 12, ol pro el. 
Vv. 15, éyepet Pro éyepet. 
1 Peter iii. 16, xaxwrowv Pro kaxoTouv. 
Vv. I, Tabupatwv pro raOjparwv. 
1 John ii. 17, ois fro eis. 
ii.19, Hoov pro hoay secund, 
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Vol. II. 1 John iii. 2, otrw fro otrw. 

ili. 14, ols Dro eis. 

iii. 22, wap pro map’. 

Vv. 4, vyKN Pro viky. 

V. 9, éoris vore pro éoriv: dre (but it is right in Dr. 
Abbot’s copy. The accent of éoriy, grave 
before a colon, is in accordance with the rule 
followed in the book). 

Jude 10, eidasr ro oidacr. 
Revelation ii. 12, dfotar pro dgeiav. 

ili. 12, Aag Pro vag. (This is doubtless a misprint 
in this book, since it is the first occurrence of 
this reading in a printed Gr. N. T., but it was 
followed by many subsequent editors.) 

iii. 20, period wrongly after 7s in my copy, but 
none in Dr. Abbot’s. 

v. 6, oldov pro «dor. 

Vv. 11, povyy pro puwvyv. 

V. 13, ois pro eis. 

vii. 7, comma wrongly after Ioaxap 18’. 

xii. 12, karecxovot PrO KaToLKOUCL, 

xiv. 19, €Barev pro éBarev. 

xv. I, comma wrongly after éxovras. 

xviii. 7, dw pro idw. 

xix. 9, omit. oi Post Maxdpuor. 

xxi. 9, dus pro els. 


The apparent errata, that is, those that seem such to those accus- 
tomed only to modern books, would swell the list greatly ; but the 
above will doubtless be sufficient for any ordinary comparison. 

A large proportion of the above errors are evident confusion in the 
compositor’s mind of y, «, and v; besides confusion of some of the 
diphthongs ending in «. Doubtless Robert Stephen’s people used 
the modern Greek pronunciation in large measure. 
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A New Arabi-French Dictionary. 


BY ISAAC H. HALL, PH.D. 


I wouLp call attention to the new Arabic-French dictionary, pub- 
lished by the Jesuits at Beirit, as, on the whole, the best of the 
ordinary Arabic dictionaries of moderate size. The former 8vo 
edition was out of print some years ago, and the present edition is 
of smaller size, better printed, with improvements. Its system of 
abbreviations and symbols is very lucid, and saves a vast amount of 
space. The French title is as follows : — 


“Vocabulaire Arabe-Frangais 4 l’usage des étudiants. Par un 
pére missionaire de la Cie de Jesus. A.M.D.G. Beyrouth: Impri- 
merie Catholique. 1883.” 16mo, pp. 10, 1009. Can be carried in 
the pocket. Costs here about $3.25. 


This dictionary has been drawn from the best sources, and is the 
ablest production of the Jesuit establishment at Beirit. Its existence 
is not generally known by the Protestant missionaries. It is sufficient 
to read the Arabic Bible, and all the chaste general literature, ancient 
and modern. It gives an exact knowledge of the roots, and points 
out the peculiar verb-inflections. Modern words, or modern sig- 
nifications of old words, are denoted by a peculiar sign. Its lack is 
expressed in the following words of the author’s “Avertissement ” : 


“Mais le respect di aux étudiants et le désir de leur étre utile, 
en éclairant leur esprit, sans offrir la moindre pierre d’achoppement 
a leur coeur, out fait éliminer de ce vocabulaire toutes les expressions 
obscénes, si nombreuses dans la langue arabe et dans la plupart des 
dictionnaires de cette langue.” 


It can be obtained through Westermann of New York, or through 
a consul at Beirit. 














1 Corinthians x. 296 and 302 
BY PROF. B. B. WARFIELD, D.D. 


“ For why is my liberty judged by another conscience? If I with 
thankfulness partake, why am I evil spoken of for that for which I 
give thanks ?” 

The commentators have been rather inexplicably at fault in the 
interpretation of these verses. They bear on their face their char- 
acter as a justification of liberty, and were not our senses dulled by 
custom, we should scarcely believe it credible that any one could read 
them as a justification of either verse 28 or 29 a, both of which are 
limitations of freedom. It has been apparently only a mechanical 
feeling that verse 27 is too far off, —as if, in a flowing discourse, dis- 
tance was to be measured by the inch,—that has prevented exposi- 
tors from seeing that the natural reference of the ydép with which our 
verses open is to that verse. Three considerations may be adduced 
which will go far towards vindicating this connection. : 

1. This ydép most naturally finds its reference not in the most sub- 
ordinate, but in the chief thought of the context. A glance, however, 
at the whole previous argument from viii. 1 will show us that the per- 
mission contained in verse 27 is the main thought here, while the 
limitation of verses 28 and 29a@ while morally the most important 
thotight and for the purposes of the whole argument the prime con- 
sideration, is here, in this narrow context, very secondary and subor- 
dinate, rising scarcely indeed above the nature of a parenthesis. The 
issue of the total discussion concerning meats offered to idols had 
been a two-fold argument against the practice as on the one hand 
injurious to the weaker brethren and on the other dangerous to them- 
selves. In his closing paragraph (x. 23-xi. 1) St. Paul first of all 

recapitulates the gist of his argument (verses 23 and 24) and then 
points out two cases to which the arguments are not intended to apply 
(verses 25 and 27). In other words, after dissuading his readers 
from eating meats offered to idols, he ends by adducing two cases in 
which permission should be granted to eat them. These two per- 
missions are consequently here the main matter. The first is ex- 
pressed broadly without limitation (verse 25) ; to the second (verse 
27) the Apostle adjoins the limitation given in verses 28 and 2g a. 
Had this limitation been expressed in three words, no one would 





1 Read in December, 1884. 
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have thought for a moment of attaching the succeeding part of the 
discussion to it. The most careless reader would have passed over it 
and read the ydo as justifying the main idea, — that contained in 
verse 27. Its entirely subordinate character is not changed, however, 
by its length, and as soon as we recognize it, we naturally read verse 
29 4, in connection with verse 27. 

2. The parallelism of structure which emerges between verses 25 
and 26 on the one side and 27 and 29 4 on the other when these 
latter two are taken together is an argument for this construction. 
To the permission given in verse 25 the Apostle attaches in verse 26 
a justification. We feel the fitness of this. After the strength of the 
argument in the sections from viii. 1 to x. 22, deterring from eating 
of the idol-sacrifice, any permission to do so needed a justifying 
word. After verse 27 we look for a similar justification. So strong 
is the sentiment demanding it that one has crept in at the end of 
verse 28 in most MSS. It is found in the actual text, however, at 
verse 29 4. And it is worth noting that the statements, which are all 
the more forcibly uttered in verses 29 4 and 30 because put in the 
form of questions, are of like character in their relation to verse 27 
with the broad statement in verse 26 in its relation to verse 25. 

3- The logical result of this connection of the clauses is its best 
defence. No one can have felt quite satisfied with the straining put 
on the words of verses 29 4 and 30 when they were made a justifica- 
tion either of the fact that not their own but another’s conscience was 
in consideration, or of the necessity of charity. Asa matter of fact 
the verses simply support the other side of both matters. But if we 
assign the yap to verse 27, all goes smoothly and the logic is complete. 
One’s liberty is not to be subjected to another’s conscience, save in 
the.one case already excepted (verses 28 and 29 a). And this view 
equally presumes the simple sense of all the connectives. This is 
true also of the ov» of verse 31, which is to be made to gather up all 
the previous context since verse 23, and to found on this total an 
inference. And since verses 23 and 24 are recapitulatory of the whole 
argument from viii. 1, verses 31-xi. 1 become logically the conclusion 
derived from the whole, raising the motive to action to a higher stage 
than even charity (verse 31), yet to one which is inclusive of the law 
of love (verses 32 sq.). 
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June. 


HE eleventh meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis was held in Sleeper Hall, Boston University, Boston, 
Mass., on Thursday and Friday, June 11 and 12, 1885. 
The meeting was called to order by the President at 7.45 P.M. on 
Thursday. : 
The report of the last meeting was first read, and, after certain 
corrections, approved. . 
The Committee of Arrangements reported the following program : — 


First Session ; Thursday evening: Papers. 

Second Session; Friday morning, 9.30-11.30: Papers ;- 11.30— 
12.30: Notes; 12.30-1: Business. 

Third Session ; Friday afternoon: Papers. 


This report was adopted. 
The first paper read was that by Prof. Schaff on “The Idiom and 
- Vocabulary of the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles.” This paper, 
and the discussion of its contents, occupied the Society until 9 
o’clock. 

The second paper was by Prof. Toy on “The Date of the Korah 
Psalms.”* The discussion which followed this paper lasted until 10 
o’clock, when the society took a recess until morning. 


The second session was opened by a report from the Treasurer, 
which was referred to an Auditing Committee, consisting of Professors 
Goodwin and Thayer and Mr. Brooks. 

President Hovey of the Newton Theological Institution was next 
introduced and invited to take part in the discussions. 

The third paper of the meeting was read by Dr. Stebbins. His 
subject was: “The Servant of the Lord in Isaiah liii.”* with which 
the society was occupied until 11 o’clock. 

Next followed a paper by Dr. Mombert on “Corrections and 
Emendations of Jerome’s Version.”* 





1 Printed in the Journal for 1884. 
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At 11.40 the President called for miscellaneous notes. 

Prof. Bissell criticized the way in which 459, 39y5, 395, 
and "99 are rendered in the Revised Old Testament. 

Prof. Gardiner added a few remarks on the same subject and also 
called attention to the treatment of Dan. ix. 27 by the Revisers. 

Mr. Cobb referred to changes made by the Revisers in Isa. lviii. 5. 

Prof. Lyon spoke of the seeming contradiction between certain 
passages of the Old Testament and the Cyrus Cylinder with refer- 
ence to the religious attitude of Cyrus. 

Prof. Beecher claimed that neither meat-offering nor meal-offering 
is a proper translation of "19/4. 

At 12.30 the Society proceeded to transact the business requiring 
attention. 

The Auditing Committee asked for time to examine vouchers. 
Their request was granted, and they were instructed to report at the 
meeting in December. 

The council recommended for membership the following gentle- 
men : — 


Prof. Charles Elliott, Easton, Penn. 

Rev. W. W. Lovejoy, Trenton, N.J. 

Rev. H. C. Thomson, San Luis Potosi, Mexico. 
Prof. G. F. Wright, Oberlin, O. 

Rev. Lysander Dickerman, Roxbury, Mass. 


On motion a committee consisting of Professors Gardner, Thayer, 
and Mitchell were appointed by the chair to nominate officers for 
the ensuing year. 

The Council reported that New York had been selected as the 
place for the next meeting in the Christmas holidays. The Com- 
mittee of Arrangements thereupon appointed by the President con- 
sisted of Professors Brown and Briggs and Rev. J. F. Riggs. 

While the Nominating Committee were out, Dr. Stebbins presented 
a note on Isa. vii. 14, and Prof. Schaff spoke of the Revision and its 
prospects. 

Dr. Stebbins advocated the appointment of a committee to con- 
sider the expediency of publishing an American Standard Edition of 
the Revised Bible, but after some discussion, moved to lay his own 
motion on the table. 

The Nominating Committee, having returned, reported the follow- 
ing list of officers : — 
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President, Prof. D. R. Goodwin ; 
Vice-President, Prof. E. C. Bissell ; 
Secretary, Prof. H. G. Mitchell ; 
Treasurer, Prof. W. J. Beecher; 
Prof. Frederic Gardiner ; 
Prof. C. H. Toy ; 
Councillors. « Prof. Francis Brown ; 
Prof. I. H. Hall ; 
Prof. Howard Osgood. 


The report was adopted and the persons nominated elected. 
The Society took a recess until 2.30 P.M. 


The first exercise of the third session was a note on Isa. iv. 2 by 
Dr. Stebbins. 

The fifth paper, entitled “A Chapter from the Mishnah,” a trans- 
lation of the first section of the tractate Berakhoth with a Commentary, 
was read by Dr. Kohn. 

The sixth paper was that by! Prof. Bae on “ sie ” Heb. 
ix. 16 and 17. 

The seventh and last paper was a description of “A Hebrew 
Manuscript,” owned in Boston, by Prof. Mitchell. 

The following members were present at one or more of the 
sessions: Messrs. Beecher, Bissell, Brooks, C. R. Brown, Burton, 
Cobb, Frederic Gardiner, Goodwin, Hincks, Kohn, Lyon, Mitchell, 
Mombert, Nordell, Schaff, Stebbins, J. P. Taylor, Thayer, Woodruff, 
and A. A. Wright. 

At 5 o’clock the Society adjourned. H. G. MIrcHELL, 

Secretary. 





December. 


The twelfth meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis was held at the Union Theological Seminary, in New York, 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, December 29th and 3oth, 1885. 

President Goodwin called the Society to order at 2.30 P.M. on 
Tuesday. 


In the absence of the Secretary, Prof. Beecher was chosen Secre-. 


tary pro tem. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 
The Committee of Arrangements, through Prof. Francis Brown, 
reported a program which was adopted. 


— 
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The first paper was read by Prof. Harman, whose subject was 
“Cureton’s Fragments of Syriac Gospels.” Professors Hall, Day, and 
Briggs participated in the discussion which followed. 

Prof. Hall was next requested to give some account of the pro- 
posed publication of the Williams MS., which he did, showing photo- 
engravings of several pages. 

Prof. Hall also described certain Syriac MSS. which have lately 
come into the possession of Union Theological Seminary, and Prof. 
Briggs made some additional remarks on the same subject. 

The second paper, on “ PR&"4, Gen. ii. 7,” was read by Mr. Rich- 
ardson and discussed by Professors Gardiner and Day and Dr. Ward. 

The following notes were then presented and discussed : — 

On 75"§" in 1 Sam. ii. 10, as illustrative of yy, in Gen. vi. 3, by 
Prof. C. R. Brown. 

On the so-called “ Reproductions” of Mills’ Text of the Greek 
New Testament, by Prof. Hall. 

On the Complutensian Polyglot, by Prof. Hall. 

On the Paragraph Division required after 1 Chron. xxix. 22a, by 
Prof. Beecher. 

On the Use of tép in the New Testament, by Prof. Goodwin. 

On xai in Heb. x. 38, by Prof. Goodwin. 

On a shipyard in Ancient Issus, by Dr. Ward. 

After the presentation of these notes a recess until Wednesday 
morning, at 9.30, was taken. 


At the beginning of the second session the Council recommended 
the following gentlemen as candidates for membership : — 


Rev. A. W. Hazen, Middletown, Conn. ; 
Prof. W. W. Martin, Greencastle, Ind. ; 
Prof. M. J. Cramer, Boston, Mass. ; 


Prof. C. R. Gregory, Leipzig, Germany, 


all of whom were elected. 

The Council further reported that the next meeting would be held 
at the Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Phila- 
delphia, and as a Committee of Arrangements Professors Goodwin, 
Peters, and Mitchell were appointed. 

The Auditing Committee appointed in June to examine the ac-: 
counts of the Treasurer reported that they found the same correctly 

-cast and duly vouched. Their report was adopted and the com- 
mittee discharged. 
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On motion it was voted that a salary of fifty dollars annually be 
paid to the Secretary of the Society and the same amount to the 
Treasurer. 

The third paper, on “1 Cor. ii. 13,” was read by Prof. Hitchcock, 
and discussed by Dr. Chambers and Professors Goodwin and Har- 
man. 

The fourth paper, on “The Wolfe Expedition to Babylonia,” being 
an abstract of the author’s report to the American Archzological 
Institute, was read by Dr. Ward. 

At the conclusion of it the following resolutions were offered by 

Prof. Harper :— 


Resolved, That, as members of the Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis, we express our hearty sympathy with the object for 
which the Wolfe Expedition to Babylonia was undertaken, and our 
appreciation of the work accomplished by the Expedition; and 
further, that we urge upon all who may in any way be interested, the 
necessity of additional contributions of money to be used in carrying 
on the work so auspiciously inaugurated. 


After a discussion of these resolutions by Messrs. Harper, Hitch- 
cock, Gardiner, Beecher, Chambers, Peters, Francis Brown, and 
Richardson, they were adopted. 

The death of two valued members of the Society, Prof. G. W. 
Riggan, D.D., and Rev. R. P. Stebbins, D.D., was announced. 

The rough minutes were read and corrected. 

There were present at one or more sessions Messrs. Beecher, 
Briggs, Brooks, C. R. Brown, Francis Brown, Buell, Burnham, 
Chambers, Crosby, Day, Frederic Gardiner, Gillett, Goodwin, Hall, 
Harman, Harper, Hincks, Hitchcock, Jackson, Peters, Richardson, 
J. P. Taylor, W. M. Taylor, Ward, and Wilson. 

Adjourned. W. J. BEECHER, 
Secretary pro tem. 
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